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ges MAN who wants to get ahead 
in management has never had it 
so good. If he has the will to im- 
prove himself, if he has ambition, 
if he has courage and-a desire to ac- 
cept responsibilities, he'll make his 
way up into the executive brackets. 


“Big Changes In Your Life” on 
page 23 and “Presidents Wanted” 
by Edwin J. Schwanhausser, president 
of the Worthington Corp., on page 
8, both point to the growing oppor- 


tunities in management. 


Mr. Schwanhausser’s main theme, 
however, is that leadership is one of 
the most satisfying tasks in life. 


He disagrees with the popular 
myths that a company president is 
either living like a maharaja or work- 
ing so hard he has heart trouble and ulcers. “. . . the truth is he has the 
most fascinating job in the company. Try to get him to give it up! He 
really loves it,’ Mr. Schwanhausser says. 


Many a successful executive has found the secret of improvement by taking 
a.careful look inwardly at himself. Dr. William Giese, an industrial psy- 
chologist, has discovered that the person with a good knowledge of both his 
strength and weaknesses is doing the best job. Phil Hirsch’s story about the 
doctor's findings in this field, entitled, “Look At Yourself and Do A Better 
Job” on page 37, contains some helpful recipes for anyone concerned with 
the development of his personality and attitude. | 


Whenever a company moves, there's trouble. But the way Chance Vought 
moved from Stratford, Conn. to Grand Prairie, Tex. is a model of smart in- 
dustrial public relations and organization. Read about it in Bicknell 
Eubank’s story, “The Conversion of 1,300 Yankees” on page 15. 


Samuel Irish, in his “Washington Reports for Supervisors” on page 50, has 
a new slant on the “lobbyist.” According to Irish, senators and congressmen 
would have a tough time without him. 
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PUSH 'EM OUT HAPPY, MA’AM 


The sweet feminine voice which calls the family to dinner may be in- 
nocently sabotaging our industrial system. It may also be putting the family 
income in jeopardy. 

Surveys show that a great many womenfolk are sending their husbands 
off to work in the morning in such miserable frames of mind that the men 
slow down production and get involved in accidents. 


At least one National Management Association affiliate is hard at work 
informing the wives of its membership of the responsibilities the women 
have for getting their men off to work in happy moods. Northwest Airlines 
Management Club reports a survey at its Minneapolis-St. Paul overhaul base 
showed that 26 per cent of the men brought their domestic troubles to 
work with them. The men frected on the job about a breakfast fuss with 
the wife, a pile of unpaid bills, or something which had been heatedly 
discussed with the little woman before the men left for work. 

The NWA Management Club now is campaigning for working men 
with fewer domestic worries on their minds. If Northwest Airlines wives 
confess they have no idea how to cope with such a responsibility, the NWA 
Management Club will give them tested and approved suggestions. 

Area Managers of the National Management Association soon will have 
information on how its affiliated management club groups can help the 
wives to help their husbands. 

It is conceivable that this project may be heralding a great international 
movement. 

The problem of hubby's frame of mind when he leaves home for work 
is more of a problem than we think when we first hear about it. Undoubtedly 
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a lot of men get hurt in on-the-job accidents because their minds are on 
domestic problems instead of their work. They also make errors which cost 
their companies lots of money, and they become short-tempered with em- 
ployees and cause justified grievances. 


Our mind strays to possible techniques which wives might employ in 
getting their husbands off to work in happy moods, but we shall restrain 
ourselves. Every husband is undoubtedly an individual problem—or op- 
portunity. 


Wives do have our editorial sympathy as they stand faced with this 
definitely serious industrial problem. At least half the husbands who leave 
for work in grumpy moods, got up that way. And, doubtless, many are that 
way every morning; some were born that way. Other husbands will take 
unfair advantage of their wives’ determination to make them happy before 
work and, with glazed, sparkling, flashing or blazing eyes, will make demands 
which range from the diabolical to the fantastic. 


The more thought you give to this field of thought, the more you realize 
such a wifely responsibility should have its beginning at the start of the 
marriage. Perhaps the vows should state: “. . . to lave, honor, obey and get off 
to work in a happy frame of mind.” 


Management and industry should be wished good luck in solving this 
problem. 


But most of all we wish good luck to the wives, those domestic supervisors 
who have the most grim responsibilities of all as they nervously survey their 
individual problems, crouching behind newspapers, gulping scalding coffee 


and angrily defying anyone to prove to them that the whole dad-danged 
world doesn’t stink. 


















by Edwin J. Schwanhausser 


President, W orthington Corp. 


—— to a recently publi- 
cized survey, a company presi- 
dent gets up at about seven in the 
morning, hurriedly eats his breakfast, 
and rushes to work by train or auto. 
After spending the day—from about 
nine to six—at the office, he hurries 
home, eats his dinner, and goes into 
his library to spend the evening with 
a briefcase full of business papers. 

This is the harried commuter type 
of executive who has a choice of 
ulcers or a heart attack—and may 
even have both if he fully measures 
up to his conception of his responsi- 





bilities. This is the executive who 
has accepted the notion that he can 
never work more than 20 minutes at 
a stretch without some kind of in- 
terruption. 

Being president of a company is 
more often than not hard work—but 
it can also be stimulating fun. | 
would like to emphasize this truth. 
I would like to urge that the execu- 
tive function generally be acknowl- 
edged more frequently as a satisfying 
one. 

There are approximately 30,000 
top business executives in the United 














Reprinted from DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, December, 1955. 
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States with annual incomes of 
$50,000 or more. Anyone thinking 
of becoming one of these should not 
let any gloomy or self-pitying por- 
trait dismay him. It is perfectly 
possible to be a company president 
without having either ulcers or heart 
trouble. 

I want to argue here that an ex- 
ecutive's job can be life’s most satis- 
fying hobby. Present day business 
and industrial executives must en- 
courage men and women to seek the 
satisfactions of management respon- 
sibilities. 

Peter Drucker, the well-known 
economist and author, has observed: 

“Truly the entire free world has 
an immense stake in the competence, 
skill and responsibility of manage- 
ment.” 


Surely we need many more men’ 


capable of becoming presidents in 
the future. It seems to me that the 
most vital limitation on our capacity 
as a mation is not our natural or 
physical resources but our human re- 
sources—by which I mean, more 


than anything else, leadership and 


Management manpower. 
Management has been appfopri- 
ately called “America’s secret wea- 
pon”—and I am sure we could add 
“in peace or in war.” Our great in- 
dustrial society—efficient, productive, 
and strong—is above everything an 
Organized, co-operative, well-man- 


aged society. It owes much of its 
present high standard of living to 
the existence of a very large body of 
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trained managers—at all levels from 
the foreman up. And if it is to con- 
tinue strong and prosperous it will 
need to enlarge the number and 
further cultivate the competence of 
its managers. 

Our industrial society must meet 
the growing scope of responsibilities 
which come with increased popula- 
tion, expanding physical plant, and 
the greater demands of an economy 
which doubles its per capita produc- 
tivity every’ few decades. 

It may be that the rising executive 
today needs no urging. If so, I am 
very glad. But every company presi- 
dent is aware of the number of 
potentially able men who are not 
now pushing themselves—who are 
not now looking for responsibilities. 
They are too easily satisfied with the 
normal order of things, depending 
on routine promotions and “right of 





EDWIN J. SCHWANHAUSSER, Presi- 
dent of Worthington Corp., has been 
associated with that company for the 
whole of his business career. Work- 
ing with them during Summers while 
he attended Stevens Institute of 
Technology, he switched to full-time 
employment upon his graduation 
with an ME degree in 1915. His fust 
position was in the Engineering De- 
partment and he moved up in suc- 
cessive promotions through Works 
Manager (1929), Vice-President 
(1939), and Executive Vice-President 
(1949). His duties as President were 
assumed in 1955. 
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ascension” for advancement. I sub- 
mit that one of the most important 
duties of management today is to 
encourage and stimulate these in- 
dividuals in the self-government of 
their latent managerial talent. 

A familiar response to this kind 
of urging has too often been that all 
the topside jobs are filled. But there 
never was a time in history when 
this type of thinking was more fal- 
lacious. 

Managements are constantly con- 
fronted with the problem of finding 
good men to get the jobs done that 
need to be done. Rarely, if ever, does 
occasion arise where we have a good 
man and don’t know what to do with 
him. 

We are living in an expanding 
economy—in which company after 
company is seeking to meet the 
challenge of new opportunities. 
There can be no real hope of ex- 
panding corporation operations with- 
out the management manpower to 
make it effective. 

Companies need management 
manpower if they are ambitious to 
enlarge their corporate base by 
horizontal or vertical diversification 
—or make greater and more efficient 
use of their existing engineering, 
manufacturing and sales organiza- 
tions—or put capital to work—or 
distribute their overhead over a 
larger number of operations—or 


keep themselves in tune with the 
expanding needs and markets of the 
world. 





Yet management manpower is 
actually hard to find. What we need 
is more men at all levels who want 
executive responsibility, who have 
the ambition, the enthusiasm, and the 
will to become managers. The selec- 
tion of managers is not, in other 
words, exclusively in the hands of 
the men “upstairs.” In the final selec- 
tion, a great deal depends on the 
individual himself. Those of us, up 
and down the line, who are charged 
with finding managers can use all 
the help we can get from the po- 
tential executive himself, the man 
who will eventually assume the po- 
sition. 


Ms an executive is a long 
educational and development 
process. It cannot succeed without the 
enthusiastic participation of the party 
of the first part—and certainly will 
proceed very much more rapidly if 
he has set for himself the goal of 
moving up the management ladder. 

When he starts up the ladder, he 
will sooner or later begin asking 
himself, “What would I do if this 
were my business?” In the higher 
and broader aspects of management, 
an executive must obviously assume 
the proprietary point of view. The 
quicker a young man develops the 
ability to see the business through 
the eyes of an owner instead of am 
employee, the faster his progress will 
be. When his eyes are fixed primar- 
ily on what he can “get” out of the 
company, he'll stay right where he 
is. Those that do only what they are 
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paid for usually only get paid for 
what they do. When he achieves the 
proprietary viewpoint, his chances 
for advancement improve, and the 
more he achieves it, the more rapidly 
he is likely to advance. 

In my judgment the biggest—and 
perhaps most difficult—transition a 
man makes in his career occurs at 
the moment when he turns from 
doing a job himself to supervising 
others. At that point he enters an 
entirely new world with horizons 
limited only by the number of people 
he can successfully guide, direct, en- 
courage -and supervise. But the 
satisfactions and rewards of success 
are truly great. The tombstone of 
Andrew Carnegie, admittedly one of 
the most astute of all industrial lead- 
ers, bears the proud boast: 


“Here lies a man 
Who knew how to enlist 
In his service 
Better men than himself.” 


The greatest asset of a business 
enterprise is people—and one of 
management's prime responsibilities 
is to encourage the cultivation of 
this asset. 

I remember when I was a young 
man working on a drill press in the 
machine shop. I used to wish I 
could get to be an executive and at- 
tain a position where I could be my 
own boss. I reasoned that then I 
would not have to “take it” from 
anybody. I have since found out, of 
course, that this was only a young 
man’s dream. The truth is that as a 
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man moves up the management 
ladder he becomes answerable for 
and to an increasing number of peo- 
ple. When he reaches the top rung, 
the office of chief executive, he finds 
his responsibilities fanning out again 
through a board of directors to a 
myriad of shareholders. So he must 
“take it” even more than before. His 
is the job of resolving and putting in- 
to action the viewpoints of great 
numbers of people and interests the 
reward for which is a compensating 
sense of fulfillment which I believe 
we cannot over-emphasize. 


I have heard *it argued that the 
American businessman would do all 
that he now does—and gladly—even 
though he were not as well paid; it 
is the challenge that is interesting. 
However, the modern progressive 
manager, at whatever level in the 
Organization he finds himself, looks 
upon the profit and loss statement 
as evidence of how soundly and well 
the job is being done. It is the 
scoreboard, and the yardstick of 
achievement. The qualified execu- 
tive recognizes that his success de- 
rives in large part from the fact that 
each individual under his supervision 
has contributed his full measure to 
the business at hand. He knows that 
unless this be true the bottom line 
would be drab indeed. 


Business is a game in which 


judgment plays a great part. The 
Capacities, assets, and intentions of 
the people who make up the team 
must be skillfully evaluated to bring 
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about the best possible combination 
of available forces. 

In the pursuit of key management 
talent, many problems are encoun- 
tered. The need for specialists— 
scientists and engineers-—is, of 
course, always present. Modern 
process industries especially require 
technicians of ranking caliber and 
experience to operate successfully. 
But running a business requires, in 
addition, broad executive direction. 

As a result, top managements are 
ever seeking to find the ideal com- 
promise between the graduate of the 
best technical school and the best 
liberal arts college or university 
graduate. It is a very difficult task. 

Industry is approaching this prob- 
lem from several angles. It is clearly 
recognizing the value of a liberal 
arts background in even the most 
technical enterprises. It is pushing 
the training of the non-technical man 
in technical fields—and the technical 
man in the broader, more general 
fields. It is encouraging the technical 
schools to bring the humanities more 
into their curricula. Within com- 
panies the idea of junior executive 
rotation is increasingly used, and 
with good reason. 

But it is well to remember that 
the educational process can best be 
augmented by the individual him- 
self. Since I am here urging that 
men reach out more and more for 
executive responsibility, I would 
like to reassert the old-fashioned 


idea of self-motivation—and to stress 
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it to all management candidates 
whether at the level of foreman or 
vice-president. 

There is a source of manage- 
ment material on which we are 
not sufficiently drawing—and that 
is the pool of the shop men. Not 
enough executives in industry today 
are coming up through the produc- 
tion ranks. In most training pro- 
grams, too few candidates go into 
production—something like 90 per 
cent want to get into sales. They 
apparently think sales work is more 
promising than a shirt-sleeve job in 
production, and that sales work is 
more remunerative, at least at the 
outset. 

But I wish more young men com- 
ing into industry today were enter- 
ing through production channels. In 
this age of automation they are 
needed badly now. And it seems to 
me that the long range opportunities 
are actually greater. In making this 
statement, I may be accused of per- 
sonal bias, having come up through 
production myself, but I believe the 
facts will bear me out. 

It seems axiomatic that manufac- 
turing experience gives a man inti- 
mate knowledge of the product and 
direct contact with men in the shops 
and shop life generally. Thus it is 
an invaluable preparation for later 
responsibilities in any manufacturing 
company. 

Usually the largest number of 
people employed by a company are 
in its shops. As wage earners, shop 
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employees have their own special 
viewpoints and attitudes. If a com- 
pany draws its top management ex- 
clusively from its sales people, its 
legal experts, its financial men, its 
scientists, and engineers, it will miss 
a great Opportunity. 

While it is true that men who 
come up from the shops need ex- 
perience in all of these other fields, 
they are apt to get such experience 
as they climb the ladder. On the 
other hand, those lacking shop back- 
ground will ultimately need to get 
an understanding of the manufac- 
turing processes and the motivations 
of people involved—and it is far 
more difficult to get such experience 
at later stages in a career. 

Finding good production men is 
leading top management back to the 
relative importance of the shop fore-. 
man. The line of management in any 
company must extend from the fore- 
man up to the top executive in 
order to make maximum use of the 
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Opportunities to develop effective 
leadership. 

The gist of my argument, then, 
is that not enough attention is being 
paid to the satisfactions of leader- 
ship—the pleasures of being a man- 
ager—the fun of being a president. 
If we want more people to assume 
responsibility, and I think we do, we 
have got to do a better job of en- 
couraging leadership. It may suit a 
certain type of president to feel that 
he leads a hard life. But the truth 
is he has the most fascinating job in 
the company. Try to get him to give 
it up! He really loves jit. 

By the same token, jobs of execu- 
tive responsibility up and down the 
line have attractions which should 
draw the ambitious like a magnet. 
If we expect men and women to 
make the effort necessary to move up 
the scale to new challenges and re- 
sponsibilities, more executives must 
confess, as I do here, that I love my 
job. 








New employees working in dangerous areas at the Duquesne Works of 
United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. wear specially painted white 
helmets during their first 30 days on the job. After that they wear the 


‘ tegular brown helmets of their fellow workers, but while they're learning 


the work the white helmet helps keep them out of trouble. The oldtimers 


know where the “greenhorn” is all the time and can warn him when he’s in 
danger. 





“Facing a strike, with all the hardship such action indicated, the Company 
still believed the protection of the stockholders’ investment, and the in- 
terests of employees and customers, required a contract that would not im- 
pair the company’s ability to meet competition on an equal footing.” 
—Annual Report, 1955 Westinghouse Electric Corp. 






Test Your Word Sense 


Here’s a good way to test your vocabulary. Pick the best definition for 
each word and then turn to page 58 for the answers. 



































1—Medically speaking, an ALLERGIC person is: 
a—sensitive to criticism c—sensitive to germs or sub- 


b—sensitive to praise stances 
d—sensitive to high altitudes 


2—Around the farm and factory, a WINDLASS is used to: 
a—gage things c—repair wheels 
b—measure wind d—hoist things 





3—Next time you go shopping, notice that URBANE clerks are: 






a—ef ficient c—talkative 
b—eager d—courteous I’. 
4—Across these United States URBAN districts are in: in th 
a—the cities c—the woods Texz 
b—the country d—the slums learn 
; he | 
5—In aviation and automotive gasoline, OCTANE measures: ies 
a—power c—anti-knock ‘ few 
b—compression ratio d—weight Tes | 
6—People around laundries know SANFORIZED material won't: the q 
a—fade c—stretch Just © 
b—shrink d—tear x 
fe) 
7—Cowboys and politicians know a MAVERICK is a: every 
a—independent c—job seeker six ye: 
b—stray d—vote fixer vast br 
8—Lawyers and bailiffs know a SUMMONS is used to: te uy 
a—demand damages c—seize property oe eff 
b—demand appearances d—collect evidence ey s 
the 
9—Dog breeders know that TRUCULENT hounds are: supervi: 
a—quiet c—frerce obvious 
b—lazy d—good hunters Many 

I 

10—In military circles a BASTION is known as a: op 
a—gun pit c—ammo dump several j 
b—fenced area d—stronghold oe 
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When Chance Vought moved 
from New England to Texas, 
the biggest problem was 


The Conversion 


of 1,300 Yankees 


by Bicknell Eubanks 


I’ YOU walk through the big plant 
of Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., 
in the Dallas suburb of Grand Prairie, 
Texas, you might be surprised to 
learn that more than a thousand of 
the workers in this vast industrial 
operation were New Englanders just 
a few years ago. They and their fam- 


ilies had their homes in and around ° 


the quiet suburb of Stratford, Conn., 
just outside the capital of the Nut- 
meg State. 

Now they are Texans, in just about 
every sense of the word, and in the 
six years since C.V. moved into the 
vast building occupied during World 
War II by North American Aviation, 
the effectiveness of the careful plan- 
ning by the top executive echelon, 
and the execution of the program by 
supervision is becoming dramatically 
obvious. 

Many of the one-time New Eng- 
landers are community leaders in 
their new homes—some in politics, 
several in civic organizations, church- 
es, schools, and other community 
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work. The transition was not easy, 
but Chance Vought is confident that 
the careful planning, charting, and 
executing of the “blueprint” of mov- 
ing helped greatly in smoothing out 
the rough spots for the 1,300 key 
personnel who were moved from 
Stratford to Dallas. 

In these days of serious planning 
for industrial defense, the dispersal 
of vital plants is of top-drawer im- 
portance. It is a challenge to manage- 
ment to get ready for such an 
eventuality. The planning quite nat- 
urally is the final responsibility of 
the higher executives. But no amount 
of good planning can work out unless 
the supervisory levels of industry are 
aware of the problems. The main 
job will be on the shoulders of the 
foremen, the superintendents, their 
assistants. It is up to them to make 
such wholesale transfers palatable to 
employees who will have to be up- 
rooted in many cases from long- 
established homes and sent into 
strange, almost alien surroundings. 
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If such a problem should suddenly 
face you, how would you go about 
meeting it? American industry has 
been out of the reach of enemy at- 
tack in the past. So this situation has 
never occurred before in this country. 
We have no broad experience to 
guide those who might be concerned 
with such a transfer. But Chance 
Vought, once a division of United 
Aircraft and now a full-fledged cor- 
poration in its own right, has drawn 
up something of a “blueprint” in its 
report to the Navy on its transfer. 


HANCE VOUGHT, which turned 
C out planes for the Navy air arm 
during World War II, and continued 
into peacetime, was asked to move its 
base of operations from Connecticut 
to Texas by the Navy, for various 
reasons. The company agreed to the 
move. 

It involved shifting 27 million 
pounds of equipment and a plane 
which was then actually on the as- 
sembly line in Connecticut. But even 
more important and of greater sig- 
nificance to those who serve as liaison 
between the upper executive bracket 
and the employees, was the transfer 
of the 1,300 key personnel and their 
families. This phase of the move, the 
“human equation,” which at first ap- 
peared to pose serious difficulties, was 
carried out so well that these one- 
time New Englanders are now good 
Texans. But Chance Vought had to 
approach this uprooting of men and 
their families with tact, sympathetic 
understanding, and frankness. 
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“To Chance Vought, Joe Doakes, 
the skilled experimental mechanic, 
was just as big an asset as our big Erie 
press,” the company emphasizes. “But 
there was more than a physical aspect 
to his transfer. There was his financial 
situation to determine. There was his 
mental attitude to consider and that 
of his family. His personality must 
be adjustable so that he would adapt 
readily and happily to his new 
home.” 

Chance Vought first set out to 
educate New Englanders about Dal- 
las. Even before the move was an- 
nounced, the company began its re- 
search about the Lone Star State. The 
personnel and public relations de- 
partments collected data on Dallas 
real estate, schools, churches, recrea- 
tion, cultural activity, weather, taxes, 
transportation, cost of living, and 
other pertinent subjects, and printed 
a booklet, “Preview of Dallas.” This 
booklet was circulated just after the 
pending move was announced. A 
“Dallas Information Booth” was set 
up. The walls were plastered with 
maps and photo-murals of Dallas. 


Then Chance Vought began the 


real job of examining individuals’ 


recommended for transfer. Trained 
interviewers had been sent to Dallas 
to study the city from all angles. 
They felt they were ready to answer 
any question—that is, almost any 
query. And if they didn’t have an 
answer at hand, they knew where 
to find it. 


The questions were as varied as 
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the personalities of the workers and 
families involved. 

“My baby takes a special formula,” 
said one employee. “I can’t go to 
Dallas unless I can get it there.” 
Dallas dairies were contacted and 
they reported the formula was 
available. 

Another worker, an artesian well 
digger on the side, wondered if he 
could get similar supplementary em- 
ployment in Texas. 

An impersonal outsider might 
have thought many of the questions 
were trivial or foolish. But the com- 
pany handled each one seriously and 
patiently. One employee worried over 
how he would get rid of his 13-room 
house, 12 acres of land, tractor and 
herd of 75 goats. He was scheduled 
for a late move. He and his family 


managed to sell their property and ° 


they ate the goats. Incidentally, they 
are now through with goats for life. 

A glockenspiel player wanted to 
know if there were a glockenspiel 
society in Dallas. Still another work- 
er told the interviewers: “I like wide 
streets. How wide are the main ones 
in Dallas?” 

Personnel people checked and told 
him. 

Nor did the company overlook 
the human failing to forget to put 
out the cat, wind the alarm clock, or 
leave a note for the milkman. Inter- 
viewers gave employees a final check- 
out on their last day in Connecticut. 
Had all arrangements been made for 
disposing of homes and shipment of 
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furniture? Had water, gas, phone, 
and electricity been turned off? Were 
newspapers and milk stopped? Was 
there anything the employee wanted 
to know about what to do on arriving 
in Dallas? 

Employees were catalogued on 
IBM cards. 

To make the actual trip less ar- 
duous and more interesting, Chance 
Vought worked out the most scenic, 
as well as the shortest, driving routes 
for those going by car. 

In Dallas, a reception committee 
was ready for the newcomers. The 
downtown employment office was 
made into a reception center for 
employees traveling to Texas by auto- 
mobile. On the morning after arrival, 
each employee and his family re- 
ported for orientation. They learned 
from earlier transplanted Texans 
about customs, weather, and the 
character of the new locality, so they 
could make the adjustment more 
smoothly. Then they were taken for 
a 70-mile tour of Dallas to see the 
residential and business districts and 
the suburbs they already had read 
about. 

Finally they settled down to the 
serious business of finding new 
homes. The average time it took each 

family to locate a home was only 14.7 
days. Other ways were found to 
help smooth over the transition. The 
employee service group helped the 
new Texans get license plates for 
their cars and driver permits, estab- 
lish credit ratings and work out the 
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scores of things which arise in mov- 
ing. 

Most of the travel from Connec- 
ticut to Texas was by automobile. 
Many came by train. Some were 
flown by plane to the Lone Star State. 

Proof that the human problems of 
the move had been wisely handled 
lies, in the opinion of Chance Vought 
management, in the fact that the 
actual loss of Connecticut people was 
far less after the move than antici- 
pated. Six months after the move, 
only about 100 transferees had left 
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the company for all reasons. This 
total was less than the national four 
per cent monthly average for indus- 
trial turnover. 

“By treating human problems in 
a human fashion, Chance Vought 
succeeded in making the largest in- 
dustrial move in the history of the 
country with a relatively low loss of 
personnel, without burdening the 
new community by a sudden influx 
of people, and with the minimum 
industrial disturbance possible in 
Connecticut,” the company concludes. 





A banker lost all his money. He took the only job he could find, that of 


attendant in a gasoline filling station. 


A customer stopped in front of a pump and said: “Gimme ten gallons.” 
“How far are you going?” the ex-banker inquired, eyeing the customer 


keenly. 


The customer looked surprised, but good-naturedly supplied the informa- 


tion. 


The former banker shook his head and suggested gravely, “I think you 


could get along with fe.” 





The views expressed by husbands are not necessarily those of the 


management. 





They had started on a vacation tour. When they were a hundred miles 


from home, the wife exclaimed: 


"Oh, darling, | forgot to turn off the gas in the kitchen stove before we 


left home.” 


“Don't worry,” he replied calmly. “Nothing will burn. I forgot to turn 


off the water in the upstairs bathroom.” 





Leisure is the finished product of efficiency. 
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A= who was walking down 
the street with me a while back 
pointed to a parking meter and said, 
“See that thing there. It beat me out 
of a million dollars.” Of course, it 
would be a silly thing for a nickel 
parking meter to beat anybody out 
of a million bucks, so I asked him 
how. 

Well, it seems that 25 years ago 
he had an idea for a parking meter. 
He even went so far as to make up 
one out of an old gum machine and 
took it to a patent attorney. After 
making some sort of a check, the 
attorney told him that he thought he 
could get a patent on it for $250 or 
so. Not having the money handy, my 
friend thought it would be a good 
idea to have a group of his friends in 
for a party, show them his great 
idea and see if each one wouldn't 
put up a few dollars to help him out. 

The party was a grand success— 
for everybody except the parking 
meter. One fellow told him that no- 
body would ever pay a nickel for 
parking a car, and they just kidded 
him out of going ahead with his 
“silly” idea. 

However, this was not so with 
another friend of mine. He was 
working for a type company in 
Kansas City when I first met him. 
In the back of the shop, he was 
building an electric typewriter. It 
looked and sounded something like 
a threshing machine, but he just kept 
right on working—getting a few 
dollars here and there together to 
take out patents. Today the funny- 
looking machine that he made in 
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his spare time is the granddaddy of 
the electric typewriter. 

Yes, an idea is not worth a hoot 
until you do something about it. If 
you have any kind of an idea, you 
should go ahead and develop it no 
matter how crazy it seems. 


Speaking about crazy ideas that 
have paid off, several years ago I was 
reading the Kansas City Times. In 
it was an article about the state of 
_Missouri passing a sales tax law, and 
up until that time they just couldn’t 
figure out how they were going to 
collect the tax. The tax was to be in 
“mills,” and the least amount of 
money was a penny. The law was 
going into effect in less than a week, 
and they were really stumped. 

That set me to thinking. Right 
before me on the breakfast table was 
a bottle of milk, and on the top of 
the bottle was a paper cap. This 
was round in the shape of money, 
and I had seen them printed by the 
millions down at the milk bottle cap 
factory. 

Right away, I made up a crude 
drawing of a mill with the Missouri 
State seal on it. On my way to work, 
I dropped into ,George Leanord’s of- 
fice, who at that time was head of the 
milk bottle cap manufacturing com- 
pany. It took me only a few minutes 
to make a deal with him to pay me 
a commission on the milk bottle tax 
tokens, and before 4 o'clock that 
afternoon we had an order for FIVE 
MILLION of those bottle caps. 
Within a few days, folks all over 
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the state of Missouri were using 
milk bottle caps for tax money. Just 
from this little idea, I collected 
several thousand dollars. This proves 
that if you have any kind of an idea 
you should put it to work. 

During the Kansas City flood, a 
housewife gathered together a lot 
of flood pictures, and had a printer 
run off a book quickly. She sold them 
like hot cakes for 50c each. 

Another housewife made up a dif- 
ferent kind of house dress several 
years ago. Her neighbors saw it and 
liked it, so she started making them 
for others. Now the famous Nelly 
Don dresses are sold all over the 
country. Her factory covers two city 
blocks and employs hundreds of peo- 
ple. 

When you get right down to it, all 
the big things and industries of the 
country were once just ideas. Henry 
Ford had an idea of making a cat 
that anybody could own. If he had 
passed up this idea, he might have 
ended up as a good mechanic in a 
garage. Edison had a lot of ideas 
that seemed impossible—the electric 
light, the phonograph and moving 
pictures. 

Ideas are what make the world go 
around. I have had many ideas but 
did nothing about them, and I have 
lived to see them worked out. Back 
in 1927, a lot of folks were buying 
a trunk to fit on the back of their 
car. It was a big business, and it 
struck me that a trunk could just as 
well be built right into the car. So 
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I drew up a rough sketch of a built- 
in trunk and took it to a good 
patent attorney. He looked into it 
for me and found out that up until 
then nobody had asked for a patent 
on anything like that. However, not 
having enough faith in it to hock 
my watch and go in debt, I just let 
the matter drop. In less than 2 years, 
a car with a built-in trunk came out. 
While I never will know whether 
I could have protected it in some 
way, I do know that if I had taken 
a chance and patented it, the royalty 
might have run into the millions. 
That is the reason I say: If you 
have any kind of an idea, try it out, 
put it to work and see if you can 
cash in on it. Right here in my home- 
town, I can look around at ideas that 
are now employing hundreds of 
people. Not many years ago, Hall 
Brothers had a small stationery store 
down on 11th Street. Then they 
started to manufacture greeting cards 
in a small way. They didn’t have 
much money, but they did have an 
idea to make a better greeting card 
and build up a nationwide sales 
otganization. Today they are a tre- 
mendously big company, and you 
can get Hallmark Greeting Cards 
most any place. Their manufacturing 
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plant covers acres, and they keep a 
lot of printers, lithographers and 
other companies busy—all from a 
small idea that grew. 

A couple of brothers, years ago, 
started to make soap in a two by 
four factory. Today Peet Brothers 
is one of the foundations of the 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 

The same with the cracker bakers 
Loose and Wiles. It hasn’t been very 
long ago that they were in a small 
building on Delaware Street. Now 
just look at the Sunshine Biscuit 
Co. 

As you look around here in my 
hometown, you see so many ideas 
that are now big things. Like J. C. 
Nichols and his country club district 
—Kenny Spencer with his sprawling 
chemical works—the Katz Brothers 


. with their gigantic drug chain—they 


were all just dreams a short time ago. 

In my time I have seen many ideas 
put in practice that I thought were 
no good whatsoever. Yet that idea 
gave its originator a start, and he held 
on and worked at it until he put 
it over. That is why I say: If you 
do have an idea—any kind of idea— 
why not do something about it? Put 
your egg under a hen; you never can 
tell what will hatch out of it. 





Young husband (at wheel)—Get in, dear. We're fifteen minutes late 
already. 


Wife—Is my hat on straight? 

Husband—Of course it is. 

Wife—Oh, that’s too bad. I'll have to go back into the house and put it 
on right, It’s not supposed to be worn straight. 














| The VOICE of MANAGEMENT 


GOODWILL THAT LASTS 


Goodwill of the right kind, the lasting kind, cannot be won simply by 
advertising, not even by the spending of millions of dollars in proclaiming 
the merits of an article or a company. Goodwill has to be earned by merit, 
by genuine, honest worth, by giving full value. Money, or even power, can 
never yield happiness unless it be accompanied by the goodwill of others. 

—B. C. Forbes. 


FREE COMPETITION 


“It may be argued, and frequently is, that free competition is a ruthless 
and cruel process. But it is not nearly so ruthless and cruel as the opposite 
philosophy, which down through the ages has kept the majority of people 
ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed, burdened with crushing taxation, embroiled in 
war, and dying of famine and pestilence.”—Charles R. Sligh, president, 
Sligh Furniture Companies. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


“While some companies still reserve executive training for the top echelon, 
there is a growing realization that this training should be aimed at all 
management leyels to develop executives for tomorrow as well as to improve 
those of today.” —The Wall Street Journal. 


MAXIMUM USE OF MANPOWER 


“Learning to use every man to the maximum of his capabilities—week 
after week and year after year—is a terribly important goal which is worth 
great effort to achieve.’"—Lee A. Dubridge, president, California Institute 
of Technology. 
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BIG CHANGES 


STANDARO OF 


IN YOUR LIFE! 


The first of two articles 


OOK AHEAD, to tomorrow and to 
the day after tomorrow, to 
1957, 1958... 1960... 1965. Be- 
fore you know it, the “future” will 
be upon you. Things will change. 
Cars, food, clothing, television sets, 
houses, airplanes—all will be differ- 
ent. Your job may not be the same. 
The world you live in will be an 
exciting and wonderful one. 
How prepared are you for the 
great and far-reaching changes that 
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are coming? This article will pro- 
vide some facts and some predictions 
that you can use to advantage in the 
new world of tomorrow. 

Able and sensible men, experts 
in their fields, have appraised the 
present and have come to conclusions 
about what the future holds. What 
is written down here comes from 
such men. Much of it was based on 
a monumental study called America’s 
Needs & Resources: A New Survey, 
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by J. Frederic Dewhurst and Asso- 
ciates. This study was sponsored by 
the Twentieth Century Fund. Other 
material was provided by scientists, 
businessmen and government experts 
whose business it is to scan and map 
the future. 

They made two assumptions: (1) 
There will be no World War III, 
but maybe a few little wars. (2) 
There will be no major depression. 

The plain fact is that the danger 
of world war is receding. Increased 
travel, better communications and 
widespread exchange of cultural, 
business and farm groups will sup- 
plement ordinary diplomacy. The 
bigotries and prejudices that now 
mar international understanding will 
diminish as handshaking and should- 
er-rubbing become more common 
among the peoples of the world. 

There will be no catastrophic de- 
pression because government and 
industry are learning how to keep 
the ups and downs of business ac- 
tivity and employment under reason- 
ably good control. 

With business in good shape and 
national defense a less urgent con- 
cern, local, state and federal govern- 
ments will spend heavily on roads, 
schools, parks, social security and 
health. The goal will be a country 
rich in goods, high in living stand- 
ards, and free of the major stresses 
and strains of the past. 


As you read what's coming, re- 
member that everything predicted is 
within the realm of the probable. 
In some areas actual accomplish- 
ments may far outrun the predic- 
tions. In others the predictions may 
turn out to have been premature. 
But the fact is that most of the 
things you are going to read about 
are just over the horizon. 


Oo’ ALL THE products of America, 
people are the most important. 
From people come the ideas, the 
work and the drive that have made 
this country not only prosperous but 
rich in the promise of tomorrow. 
For a brief interval, between the 
great depression and Wor!d War Il, 
most of the experts estimated that 
the last frontiers of population 
growth had been reached and that 
population would stabilize at around 
150,000,000. They were wrong. Like 
an expanding balloon, the nation’s 
population grows and grows. 

A nation of 200,000,000 is less 
than two decades away. The average 
annual population increase will be 
1,750,000, approximately equal to 
the present population of Detroit, 
or 10 times the population of Hart- 
ford, Conn., or 20 times the popula- 
tion of Burbank, Cal. 

Birth rate: a lag, then a jump. The 
number of births mow averages 
4,000,000 a year. The prospect is 


This article is (reprinted—condensed) from the October, 1955, issue of CHANGING 
Times, the Kiplinger Magazine. Readers of MANAGE may obtain a sample copy 
of the current issue by writing Service Department, CHANGING TIMES, 1729 H Street, 


N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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that the birth rate will fall back a 
bit in the next six or seven years 
but sometime in the 1960's will 
shoot up to an all-time peak. 

The number of weddings will be 
fewer in the immediate future be- 
cause marriageable men and women 
will be fewer, a direct consequence 
of the low birth rate in the depres- 
sion 30's. But by 1965 honeymooners 
will be more numerous than ever. 
If the present trends continue, most 
couples will have two or three chil- 
dren, will have them early, and will 
be grandparents before they are 50. 


Husbands are easier to find. Right 
now there are fewer single men 
over the age of 15 than there have 
been at any time in almost 30 years. 
Time will take care of the shortage, 
however, and within a decade there 
will be enough husbands to go, 
around—almost. 

The old and the young will be 
more numerous in 10 years than 
they are now, and the middle-aged 
group will form proportionately less 
of the population. 

If your town is typical, by 1965 
you will notice that there are many 
more people 65 and over. You will 
also find that playgrounds, schools 
and parks are overrun with children 
in the 5-to-14 age group, maybe half 
again as many in 1965 as there are 
today. And you will be amazed at 
the number of youngsters just wind- 
ing up high school and college and 
embarking on careers and establish- 
ing families of their own. 
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What about those people in the 
middle—the people between 25 and 
65? Well, there are an awful lot 
of them now, and they will continue 
to form a substantial part of the 
population. But a shift within the 
group is coming. 

You will see more individuals past 
45 and proportionately fewer in the 
25 to 45 group. By 1965 this latter 
group will carry a greater burden in 
supporting the very young and help- 
ing out the old folks. 

A woman's world? The older men 
get, the less influence they will have 
—if you base influence on sheer 
numbers. Today in the over-65 group 
there are about 47 men for every 53 
women. Within 20 years the count 
will be 42 men for every 58 women. 
In the 45 to 65 group there will be 
47 men to every 53 women. (To- 
day it is 50-50.) The fact seems to 
be that men work harder, worry 
more, live more recklessly, and as a 
consequence, die off faster. 


HE GOOD NEWS is that incomes 

of most people will go up over 
the next five or ten years. People 
will earn more, and they will be 
able to buy more. 

Pay, profits and other income will 
keep well ahead of rising living costs 
and prices. This means that over the 
long pull, living standards will rise. 
Most folks will move up a notch or 
two in the economic scale. 

Job opportunities will be more 
abundant, but so will job seekers. 
An increasing number of these will 
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be women. (There seems to be no 
letup in the number of housewives 
rejecting the kitchen for a career— 
or combining the two.) The best 
jobs will be found in the fields hav- 
ing to do with atoms, electronics, 
chemistry and engineering. Other 
fields may turn out to be equally 
attractive, however. Among them 
are retailing, radio and television, 
airlines and construction. One very 
clear trend is that the skilled and 
educated individual is getting to be 
in greater demand than ever. 

Manufacturing, retailing, advertis- 
ing and building will all do fine. So 
will the service businesses, such as 
beauty shops, restaurants, resorts, 
children’s camps, gas stations. The 
requirements for success will be 
plenty of capital and energy and the 
determination to be ready when the 
gilt-edged 60's arrive. 

The profession of industrial man- 
agement will attain a recognition all 
its own in the next few years. The 
new breed of business managers will 
be specially educated to run the huge 
industrial plants. 

The estimates of even the most 
conservative esonomists is that by 
1965 the average family income will 
be $1,400 higher, in terms of 1955 
dollars, than it is right now. But 
don’t start spending that $1,400 
right away. You won't know until 
1965 actually gets here whether your 
family’s gain is above or below 
average. 
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Your dividends will go up. In- 
dustrial profits are on a long-term 
rise. 

Investment in stocks will become 
far more wide-spread than it is right 
now. Individuals who have toyed 
with the idea of buying stocks will 
be more inclined to go ahead when 
they find that earnings are higher. 
The lure of stock investment will be 
more contagious. Instalment stock- 
purchase plans will get to be almos: 
as popular as Christmas clubs. In- 
vestment trusts will multiply. 

Savings of other types (in banks, 
building and loan associations, gov- 
ernment bonds) will drop, even 
though people have more money. 
The proportionately larger number 
of younger people will be one reason 
for the decline. Young people don't 
save when they are setting up house- 
holds. And older people living om 
pensions and social security will have 
little incentive to save. Those in the 
middle, the major income earners, 
will be so busy making their way 
into a higher economic bracket or 
indulging themselves in extra fun as 
a result of their bonus of more 
leisure time that they will develop 
deaf ears to old-fashioned counsel to 
save. 

Guaranteed annual wage or some 
variation of it, plus unemployment 
insurance, pensions and health in- 
surance, will also tend to remove the 
compulsion to save, particularly 


among the great mass of unionized 
workers. 


Their fears of insecurity 
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dissolve in proportion to the suc- 
cesses of their leaders in negotiating 
contracts. 

Federal taxes are expected to be 
lower because of less spending 
abroad, reduced armaments budgets, 
more earners available to pay taxes. 
Local and state taxes will go up, how- 
ever. 

Productivity, or the efficiency with 
which quantities of goods are turned 
out, will rise to fantastic heights as 
the automatic factory and improved 
technological processes take hold. 
With production costs lower, wages 
will increase faster than prices, and 
the upward push in living standards 
will be truly dramatic. 

Prices will rise gently but persist- 
ently over the years to come. Forget 
any preconceived notions you may 
have that prices someday, somehow,. 
will slip back to the levels of 10 
years ago. They won't. Too many 
inflationary pressures are in the way. 

Ten years from now the average 
family will be able to spend about 
one-fourth more than it does today. 
Look at what this means: For one 
thing, millions of families will move 
upward in the economic scale. 

Higher living standards mean a 
higher cost of living, less restrained 
family spending, more ambitious 
family goals. Another development 
will be a gradual reduction in the 
number of slum dwellers, share- 
croppers and other economic strag- 
glers whose health and living 
standards are below par. 
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How will you spend your money? 
In 1965 the average household will 
spend $893 annually for washing 
machines, cars, dryers, freezers, TV 
sets and the like—a 40 per cent gain 
over what it spent in 1953. The in- 
crease in expenditures for services 
(including medical and hospital care 
and education) will go up about 25 
per cent, to $642 per person. In 
1953 the average amount was $510. 
As for food and clothing, most peo- 
ple will find themselves spending 
30 per cent more, about $947 per 
person. In 1953 the average amount 
was $745. 


OU WILL dress in clothing made 

from fabrics that haven't even 
been invented yet. You will live in a 
house in which everything from the 
telephone to the dishwasher will 
make its 1955 predecessor look like 
an old fogy. 

Your food will stay fresh longer, 
and it will be cooked by microwaves, 
which create no heat. And hot spell 
or cold spell, an awful lot of people 
will keep cool or warm without ever 
having to pay a bill for oil, gas, coal 
or water. “There’s no place like 
home” will never have been truer 
than it will be in 1965. 

New houses will be built at an 
average rate of 1,200,000 annually 
between 1956 and 1960, and by 1965 
the annual rate will be up to more 
than 1,400,000. After that the vol- 
ume will rocket upward, to keep pace 
with population growth. House 


architecture will be primarily “mod- 
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erate modern,’ and the split-level 
rambler will probably become even 
more popular because of its efficient 
functional arrangement. 

In the 1960's most young couples 
will be ready to buy a home even 
before they think of raising a family. 
Borrowing the money to buy the 
house will be about as easy as it is 
now. Government aid will see to 
that. 

Furnishing the house and running 
it will take a bigger hunk of the 
family dollar than any other single 
item except food. You may find that 
the amount you spend to equip and 
run your home in the 60's will be 
more each month than the amount 
you pay for rent or on the mortgage. 

Heat pumps, which heat and cool 
the home, will be priced to compete 
with furnaces. They cool in the sum- 
mer by removing hot air and humid- 
ity from the house, and heat in the 
winter by extracting warmth from 
the outside’ air and bringing it inside. 

The TV sets of tomorrow will 
hardly resemble those of today. You 
will hang the screen on the wall, just 
as you hang a picture, and bulky cab- 
inets will be headed for the trash 
heap. Pictures will be larger and 
sharper. Color programs will be 
predominant, though there will still 
be plenty of shows in black and 
white. Stereoscopic, or 3-D, televi- 
sion is a real possibility, maybe a 
decade from now. The cost of sets 
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will come down as printed circuits, 
transistors and  light-amplification 
screens replace the intricate, complex 
and expensive electronic circuits in 
present-day sets. One programing ad- 
vance will be trans-Atlantic telecasts. 

Radios will be small enough to fit 
in the palm of your hand, and you 
will be able to carry one along with 
you wherever you go. Some will also 
be good for transmitting. 

Pocket-sized books and digests will 
become increasingly popular. Maga- 
zines will also continue their present 
trend of shifting the emphasis from 
entertainment to advice and instruc- 
tion. And more magazines will find 
they must publish on a regional 
basis to give their readers the best 
service and also to hold advertising 
rates down. 

Newspapers will be bigger and 
fatter, and there probably will be 
fewer of them. They will print more 
specialized features. for different 
types of readers and also will publish 
more background and _ interpretive 
material to supplement the news. 
The “electronic newspaper,” sent in- 
to homes by radio, has already been 
developed, but it probably is not too 
practical for adoption. 

Long-term weather forecasting 
will really be reliable. On a Monday 
you will be told what the weather 
will be like on Saturday, and chances 
are pretty good that the prediction 
will be right on the nose. 


The second article on “Big Changes in Your Life” will appear in the June 


issue of MANAGE. 
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THE WILL 
ORK 


by John W. Humble 


EN work for more money or 
through fear of unemploy- 
ment.” . 
Supervisors know from practical 
experience that this traditional view 
is much too simple to contain the 
whole truth. It might be useful to 
analyse some reasons why men work, 
why they don’t always work as hard 
as they could, and finally to consider 
what action supervisors can take to 
harness the will to work. 


WHY DO MEN WORK? 


Although the reasons vary from 
day to day and from person to per- 
son, there are some obvious motives: 

Men work for money. If cash is 
still the most important incentive, it 
is because it buys us clothes, food 


and comfort for ourselves and fam- 

ilies. In present-day society it also 

does much to determine our social 
Status in the town. 

Industry has long recognized the 
value of “more production—more 
money” by introducing piece rates 
and incentive bonus schemes for in- 
dividuals or working groups. Since 
people are usually more worried 
about differentials than the absolute 
amount of their wage, it is important 
that everyone should have equal op- 
portunity to earn bonuses for extra 
effort. 

We know also that what with in- 
come tax and the demand for more 
leisure the attraction of money fails 
beyond a certain level. Some men 
may sacrifice money for security or 


Reprinted from FOREMAN, 4 publication of the Industrial Welfare Society, Inc. 
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the chance to do a job for which they 
really have a vocation. 


Men like to be busy. Bernard 
Shaw said “A perpetual holiday is a 
good definition of hell” and he’s 
right. Apart from a few chronic mis- 
fits, man is not lazy by nature; the 
will to work is there. 


Men work for the satisfactions 
they get from the job. The carpen- 
ter feels pride when he looks at the 
cabinet he’s made. The foreman 
thinks “That's a job well done” when 
he gets an urgent order away on 
time. Then there is satisfaction in 
having power, in controlling men 
and machinery, for we all like to feel 
important and needed, at the factory 
as well as at home. 


Men like being with people. Man 
is not solitary by nature and whether 
in a pub, on the bowling green or at 
work he likes to mix with others. In 
the mill, people are neither inde- 
pendent individuals nor one big 
happy family. But they tend to form 
natural, informal working groups, 
united by common interests or dis- 
likes. The group attitude is more 
important than economic incentives 
in determining the worker's attitude 
towards work. Supervisors know how 
a new man has to be accepted by the 
group before maximum efficiency is 
possible. 

Men conform to a social pattern. 
Although it is fashionable to say 
“Work is a necessary evil,” we gen- 
erally look with some contempt on 





those who don’t work at all. In work- 
ing, men are doing what is expected 
by people whose opinion they value. 


WHY DON’T MEN WORK 
THEIR HARDEST 


Physical environment. Obviously 
physical factors can restrict output. 
If the lighting is poor, the weaver 
cannot see faults. If the workshop is 
cold, the mechanic cannot grip his 
spanner. We know, however, that 
above a minimum standard better 
conditions in themselves will not im- 
prove morale nor provide a stimulus 
to harder work. Only good leader- 
ship can do that. 


Fear of unemployment. Even in 
times of full employment this fear is 
deep within many people. Restric- 
tive practices, which hold back pro- 
duction, and lower working speeds, 
are built on the bitter memories of 
the dole queue. No pleas or posters 
will remove this defensive attitude of 
mind. Only trust and security, care- 
fully built up, can do that. 


Fear of ratecutting. This exists 
whether it is justified or not. The 
father of time-study, Frank Taylor, 
once warned management: “Work- 
ing men are not angels, but whatever 
else they are, they are not damned 
fools. All that is necessary is for a 
workman to have one object lesson 
of that sort (i.e. ratecutting) and he 
soldiers for the rest of his life.” 


Fear of change. There is an in- 
stinctive fear of change—aren't we 
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a bit nervous when someone suggests 
a different way of doing our job? 
Don’t we sometimes feel that that is 
an implied criticism? More impor- 
tant to the workman is the fear of 
being inadequate to the new job or 
method, and the desire not to be 
moved away from his friends to a 
strange working group. 


Boredom. It is often said that 
boredom, lethargy, the feeling of be- 
ing just a cog in an impersonal ma- 
chine, prevent people from doing 
their best work. There is some truth 
in this although there is still wide 
scope for interesting, creative work 
in a mass production unit if man- 
agement can only foster it among 
operatives. 


WHAT ACTION 
CAN WE TAKE? 


In the widest sense we must rec- 
ognize that work is not merely an 
unpleasant means to better living 
but a satisfying, integral part of life. 

National exhortations will have 
little impact on the shop floor. It is 
on a_ successful full employment 
policy that a basic sense of security 
must rest. If this seems to be “airy- 
fairy” there are some practical things 
we can do now: 


Proper use of incentives. We need 
more properly designed financial in- 
centive schemes which are precise, 
close to the job, have clear targets, 
are understood, and above all which 
are fair. 
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We should not ignore non-finan- 
cial incentives such as clearly defined 
paths for promotion and inter-de- 
partmental competitions. 

Finally, there is the importance of 
praise where it is due. 

Build up a sense of security. We 
can do this, partly, by having a 
clearly defined policy on developing 
pension schemes and so on. But also 
by keeping people fully informed 
about plans and production. By hon- 
estly consulting and explaining before 
making changes. By letting them see 
that we respect them as individuals. 

It must be a genuine change of 
heart and not just of face. As T. S. 
Eliot puts it, “the greatest treason is 
to do the right thing for the wrong 
reason.” 

Developing interest in the job. 
Supervisors can do much to create 
an interest in the job by explana- 
tion, displays of end-products, a tour 
of the department and so on. 

Proper training, particularly for 
young people, is a part of this, al- 
though we should not make things 
too easy. Good youngsters will rise 
to the challenge of, “This is a tough 
job and you'll have to work hard to 
succeed. But it has plenty of in- 
terest and if you make the grade 
there is room for promotion.” 

Better methods. What we really 
want is not harder work in the 


“blood, toil, tears and sweat” sense 
but more effective work. The super- 
visor can help by suggesting better 
layouts, improved methods and co- 
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operating closely with the work-study 
department. 

Avoid misfits. A man works best 
in a job which suits his physique, 
temperament and skill. Supervisors 
can get more effective work in the 
section by careful selection, and con- 
sideration of personalities before 
making transfers. 

Checking on working conditions. 
It is often the small things—a badly 
placed light or a broken wash basin 
—that count. The supervisor is in a 
good position to notice defects and 
to put forward recommendations to 
senior management. 
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Showing the way. The leader sets 
the tone of a department, and in 
harnessing the will to work an ounce 
of example is worth a ton of nagging. 

These action-points are easy to 
read but difficult to practice. We 
know that Britain’s competitive po- 
sition and our living standard de- 
pend on higher productivity. 

The supervisor has the responsi- 
bility for interpreting this into prac- 
tical terms on the shop floor. 

“Front line management” can do 
a great deal to build up a harder 
working and more efficient labor 
force. 





Union Merger Changes 


There will be relatively few immediate and spectacular changes as a 
result of the AFL-CIO merger, according to Dr. Pearce Davis, chairman of 
the business and economics department of the Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Davis, a well known labor arbitrator, predicted: “No sharp rise in 
labor costs, no ‘labor’ political party, no appreciable increase in strikes can 


be expected in the immediate future.” 





“Necessity is the plea for every infringement of 
human liberty. It is the argument of tyrants and 


the creed of slaves.” 


—William Pitt 





A reporter was told to cut his stories to bare essentials. His next story read: 
"OQ. Johnstone looked up the elevator shaft to see if the car was coming 


down. It was. Age 52.” 





YESTERDAY is a cancelled check. TOMORROW is a promissory note. 


TODAY is ready cash; SPEND IT WISELY. 
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The Vital Link 


by Adrian G. Poelker 
Chairman, 33rd NMA Annual Meeting and Conference 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—"Supervision—Management’s Vital Link” will be the 
theme of the 33rd Annual Meeting and Conference of The National Man- 
agement Association here Sept. 27-28-29. 


Every program, workshop and conference of the three-day meeting will 
be built around these four words. For this reason it makes little difference 
whether you work for a company that makes steel, automobiles, aircraft 
parts or cereals. The sessions will emphasize supervisory and management 
techniques and methods adaptable to all industry. 


Industrial management in this area is looking forward to active participa- 
tion in the big working conference and we expect a minimum of 3,000 
registrations. 


There’s a double advantage to this years NMA meeting. St. Louis, known 
as the “Gateway City,” is located on the fringe of the famous Ozark moun- 
tains and many management men and their wives are planning a vacation 
trip in this area along with the meeting and conference. Late September is 
the best time of the year to visit the Ozarks. The clear mountain brooks, 
creeks and lakes are teeming with bass, jacksalmon and trout, and the coun- 
tryside and forests are changing colors to the autumn reds, browns and 
yellows. 


A top American industrial executive will open the conference general 
assembly on Friday, Sept. 28. The Thursday (Sept. 27) session is devoted 
to the Association’s annual business meeting and the election of directors 


and 1956-57 officers. 


The Association will present its 1956 awards to its outstanding clubs, 
Free Enterprise Newswriter honor man, National Management Man, Edward 
O. Seits Memorial Award winner, and the editors of the five club publica- 
tions doing the most outstanding jobs of promoting the Association. 


Plans are going forward to allow NMA conference registrants to attend 
a St. Louis Cardinal big-league baseball game on Friday evening. 


A special program for wives of delegates is being developed so they will 
be holding their own jam-packed conference of parties, tours and special 
women’s interest events. 
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HOW MATURE ARE YOU? 





Test Your M. Q. (Maturity Quotient) 


a is an elusive quality. 
Many who think they have it 
—do not. Some people search for it 
all their lives, perhaps not realizing 
that it comes as a part of the search. 
Many are too dependent on others 
ever to achieve it. 

No test could determine with com- 
plete accuracy those who have ma- 
turity, or have not. The following 
four-part test has been favorably re- 
viewed by a group of clergymen, 
psychiatrists, and psychologists. If 
taken with honesty, it will tell you 
certain facts about your MQ (matur- 
ity quotient). 


SOCIAL MATURITY 
1. Do you find people difficult to get 


along with? 

A—No. 

B.—Occasionally. 

C.—Yes, quite often. 
2. Have you noticed that things 
never seem to get done right unless 
you take over? ' 

A—Yes. 

B.—Sometimes. 

C.—I mind my own business. 
3. Are you happier when someone 
else makes your plans and decisions? 
A.—Never. 
B.—Depends on the situation. 
C.—This does make life simpler. 





4. Wouldn't it be wonderful to be 
all by yourself for days, with many 
books and no people? 

A.—Not for me. 

B.—Once or twice a year. 

C.—I‘d love it anytime. 
5. Are you self-conscious about your 
appearance and manners before the 
opposite sex, your boss, or celebri- 
ties? 

A.—Never. 

B.—Only on certain occasions. 

C.—Yes, I'm usually nervous. 


EMOTIONAL SECURITY 


6. Do your co-workers or friends 
talk about you behind your back? 
A.—I suppose they do at times. 
B.—Yes, I'm sure of it. 
C.—No. Why should they? 
7. Do you sometimes worry that 
others might discover certain events 
in your past you would like forgot- 
ten? 
A.—I'll worry about that if and 
when it happens. 
B.—Yes, I have such a fear. 
C.—I've nothing to hide. 
8. Did you ever find it painful lov- 
ing someone and not having your 
love returned? 
A—Yes, but you get over it. 
B.—I'm still haunted by it. 
C.—Never happened to me. 
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9. Have you found that the best way 
to forget your troubles is to sit back 
and dream of the world as you would 
like it to be? 
A.—Frankly, this is a temptation. 
B.—Yes, this helps me forget 
unpleasantness. 
C.—Never. This is kid stuff. 
10. What would you do if asked to 
arbitrate between two friends feud- 
ing with each other? 
A.—Try to find an answer where 
both could save face. 
B.—Keep completely out of it. 
C.—Tell them both to grow up. 


INTELLECTUAL MATURITY 
11. What would you do if you were 
offered a’ better job, but calling for a 
lot more work and responsibility on 
your part? 
A.—I would hesitate to make 
any change. 
B.—I'd grab it. 
C.—I‘d need to feel sure I 
wanted the job and could 
handle it. 
12. What do you do when many 
things go wrong at the same time? 
A.—I always turn to family or 
friends for help. 
B.—I work things out myself. 
C.—I find it hard to rise above 
a feeling of depression. 
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13. Do you seek help on personal 
problems? 
A—Yes, regularly. 
B.—Never. 
C—Art times, from experts or 
qualified friends. 


14. Are you able to change or adjust 
your plans suddenly? 
A.—Sudden changes in plans 
throw me. 
B.—I seldom have to. 
C.—I try to be flexible. 


15. What do you do when the con- 
versation is about an unfamiliar 
topic? 
A—I keep quiet hoping I 
won't show my ignorance. 
B.—I change the subject. 
C.—I listen and try to learn 
something. 


SPIRITUAL MATURITY 


16. Are you uncomfortable when 
with people of other faiths or. when 
in a church of another faith? 
A.—I'm not aware of any 
differences. 
B.—Sometimes. 
C.—I avoid getting myself in 
such awkward situations. 
17. Do you feel your past sins have 
been forgiven? 
A.—I don’t think about such 
things. (Turn to page 36) 








Reprinted from GUIDEPOSTS, February, 1956. Copyright by Guideposts 
Associates, Inc. GUIDEPOSTS is 4 monthly magazine for all faiths, published at 
Carmel, N. Y., Subscriptions are $2 per year. 
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B.—Yes, and I've tried to make 
amends. 
C.—I have trouble forgiving 
myself. 
18. Do you think your prayers are 
answered? 
A.—No. Prayer is for those who 
can't run their own lives. 
B.—Yes, but not always the way 
I want. 
C.—I'm not sure. 
19. Check which you think is the 
best: influence on personal conduct: 
A.—One’'s own sense of right 
and wrong. 
B.—The Ten Commandments. 
C.—The Golden Rule. 


WHAT IS MATURITY? 


20. What does the Bible mean to 
you personally in daily living? 
A.—It has historical value. 
B.—It provides a way of life 
which I try to follow. 
C.—Many passages give me 
comfort. 


HOW TO SCORE 


On questions 1-5, give yourself 1 
point for each A answer, 2 for B, 3 
for C; questions 6-10, 1 for C, 2 for 
A, 3 for B; questions 11-15, 1 for 
B, 2 for C, 3 for A; questions 16-20, 
1 for A, 2 for B, 3 for C. Add your 
score and check page 66 for tabula- 
tion. 


Distinguished psychiatrist Dr. William C. Menninger lists six qualities 
which he feels a person needs for maturity: sincerity, personal integrity, 
humility, courtesy, charity, and wisdom. 





Customer: “Does a man with as little hair as I’ve got have to pay full 


price to have it cut?” 


Barber: “Yes, and sometimes more. We usually charge double when we 


have to hunt for the hair.” 





A stranded English actor went into a sordid eating house in New York 
for a cheap meal and was horrified to recognize the waiter as a former 
colleague who had been in a play with him in London. 

“Great Scott!” he gasped. “You a waiter in this place!” 

The other man replied with dignity, “Yes, but I don't eat here.” 





Actor: "So you're going to use me in your next play? Apparently you 


have discovered at last what I am.” 


Director: “Yeah, hurry up and get into the hind legs of that stage horse 


over there.” 
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by Phil Hirsch 


H™ well do you know your- 
self? If someone asked you to 
make an appraisal of your good and 
bad personality characteristics, could 
you do it, and if so, how accurate 
would you be? 

During the past several years, 
Chicago Industrial Psychologist Dr. 
William Giese has asked more than 
300 ready-to-be promoted manage- 
ment officials to make just such a 
personal inventory. 

The reason? He’s found that the 
individual with an accurate knowl- 
edge of his personal strengths and 
weaknesses is usually the one doing 
the best job. As Dr. Giese puts it: 
“There is a significant correlation 
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between awareness of personality 
makeup and work accomplishment.” 

This personal appraisal is followed 
by a series of question and answer 
tests, scientifically designed to give 
a true picture of personality. The 
tests are part of an unusual “ex- 
ecutive evaluation” that has helped 
a number of companies find the men 
best suited for promotion. 

Comments Dr. Giese: “In a few 
cases, executives have progressed 
faster or slower than the tests indi- 
cated they would. But so far as we 
know, none of the individuals rec- 
ommended for a position on the 
basis of their performance in the 
executive evaluation tests has fallen 
down on the job later on.” 

Here’s how this latest wrinkle in 
personnel evaluation works: 

First the individual tells what 
kind of a person he thinks he is. 
He's asked, for example, whether he 
considers himself aggressive, domi- 
nant, bold, talkative, and impulsive, 
or whether he thinks he’s the serious 
type, cautious, a person who has few 
close friends. 

Other questions: Is he easily in- 
fluenced and indecisive, or positive, 
able to make decisions quickly? Is 
he easily annoyed or even-tempered? 
Is he willing to accept responsibilities 
or constantly afraid that things be- 
yond his control will go wrong? 
Does he feel self-confident or inade- 
quate? Is he broadminded or a per- 
son with strong, usually unfavorable 
attitudes toward others? 

His opinion of himself on each 


count (there are nine sets of per- 
sonality characteristics altogether) 
is measured along a line. Each end 
of the line represents an extreme 
(for example, extreme boldness or 
extreme cautiousness), and the mid- 
dle represents a mixture of the two 
qualities. 

After the individual has told what 
kind of a person he thinks he is, 
he answers several pages of multiple- 
choice questions. He’s asked for ex- 
ample, how much he likes to do 
certain things. 

Next, he’s asked whether a long 
list of statements are true, true with 
reservations, or not true. Typical 
statements: a young married couple 
can live happily on $16 a week; 
prize fights before paid audiences 
should not be permitted; the average 
person needs little mathematics be 
yond the eighth grade; majority rule 
is best in the long run. 

He also describes which of a long 
list of common annoyances bother 
him: having the doorbell ring when 
he’s taking a bath, for example; hav- 
ing someone break an engagement 
at the last minute; trying to listen 
to the radio when there’s a lot of 
static. Other sections of the test ex- 
plore the individual’s fears and fav- 
orite leisure activities. 

From the answers to these ques- 
tions, the trained psychologist gets a 
pretty detailed picture of the indi- 
vidual’s personality. Many times, ac- 
cording to Dr. Giese, this picture is 
sharply at variance with the individ- 
ual’s conception of himself, a fact 
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that has been found to be of sig- 
nificant importance in terms of in- 
dividual aptitude for a given job. 

One executive who received the 
evaluation test, for example, was a 
sales engineer with an extensive 
background in both sales and pro- 
duction. The test indicated he had 
extremely well-developed mechanical 
abilities. Big trouble was that the 
personality questionnaire indicated 
he was far more aggressive than he 
thought. 

The sales engineer's supervisors 
knew he was argumentive, but had 
not been able to convince him. So, 
when the head of the department 
retired, they left his name off the 
list of candidates for théspot. 

According to the executive eval- 
uation tests, the sales engineer had 
better basic qualifications than any 
of those being considered. 

He was called in one day, told the 
facts, and then offered the job on the 
provision that he'd either control 
himself or be shown the door. Later, 
during several conferences, he was 
shown the tests’ black and white 
evidence of his personality defect. 
This and counsel from Dr. Giese and 
oficials of the firm, gradually 
changed his outlook. 

The sales engineer became head 
of his department in 1949. Since 
then he has received several pro- 
motions, and is now vice president 
in charge of operations. 

Another case involved two time 
study men. One was an easy-going 
chap who had no trouble getting 
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along with the workers whose jobs 
he checked. However, he was only 
indifferently fast and accurate when 
it came to time-study calculations. 
The other worker was just the re- 
verse—good at figures, but substan- 
tially below average when it came to 
human relations. 

The tests revealed that the two 
time-study men had radically differ- 
ent personalities, and that this factor 
was basically responsible both for 
their abilities and disabilities. One 
man revealed in the questionnaire 
that he had an extremely high IQ 
but was afraid of meeting new peo- 
ple and new situations. The other 
man wasn't quite as smart, but was 
far more group-oriented. 

The data indicated that the best 
solution would be for one man—the 
quiet, shy one—to stay in the time 
study department and make all cal- 
culations, while his partner went out 
and obtained raw data. After this 
switch was made, the work turned 
out by the two men increased sub- 
stantially, and there was far less 
friction on the production line when 
the word “time study” was men- 
tioned. 

A number of other case histories 
with similar benefits have resulted 
from use of executive assessment 
tests. They all show rather con- 
clusively that, by looking at yourself 
frankly and checking for personal 
characteristics that need improve- 
ment, you can be more valuable 
both to yourself and to your com- 


pany. 


4 Supervisors Guide to Intelligent Labor Relations. 





by James M. Black 


I WAS A HOT day that August. A 
Summer sun began beaming 
steam-heated Fahrenheit in earnest 
at the plant of an eastern manufac- 
turer about eight o'clock in the 
morning. By 3 P. M. a look at even 
a shady thermometer would have 
shown the mercury at 95 degrees. 
And all the Fahrenheit wasn’t in the 
air. Some of it was under the collar. 

An employee (shall we call him 
William Wilson?) was mad. And 
Foreman Schmidt was _ burning. 
That's how the trouble started. It 
led to a three-days suspension for 
Wilson. But lI¢t’s go back to the be- 
ginning and see what happened. 

Here's Wilson's story. “On the day 
I was suspended, a situation arose 
that urgently needed my presence 
outside the plant. It was a personal 
matter. It required immediate action. 
I tried to settle things without leav- 
ing. It couldn’t be done. 

“About two o'clock I went to my 


foreman. I told him I would have to 
leave at three o'clock. He refused to 
give me @ pass, saying, ‘It would have 
to be darned serious personal busi- 
ness before I give you a pass.’ 

“This left me in a bad fix. I haye 
been with the company fifteen years. 
And never have I broken a rule. But 
there was no other way. I had to 
leave my job. But before I went 
away I instructed the men in my 
group how to take care of the work 
in progress. 

“At three o'clock I punched out 
and went home. For this I was given 
a two-weeks suspension. Later there 
was an adjustment and the suspen- 
sion was cut to three days. I think 
I was discriminated against.” 

On the face of it Wilson told a 
straightforward story. But did he 
tell it all? Was Foreman Schmidt an 
arbitrary, opinionated supervisor? 
Well, the dispute went to an arbi- 
trator. So all facts came out. 
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Foreman Schmidt didn’t deny Wil- 
son’s story. In fact he confirmed it. 
But he did give some additional 
information that threw new light on 
the argument. 

He admitted that Wilson had 
twice asked him for a pass, once at 
two o'clock, again at two-thirty. He 
had said, “It will have to be darned 
serious business for me to give you 
one.” But Wilson had remained 
firm. “I've got to leave,” he repeated. 
So far there is no difference in their 
stories. 

Foreman Schmidt did not ask 
Wilson his reasons for wanting to 
leave the plant. Nor did Wilson 
explain. Why not? Maybe the sun 
had singed their tempers. In any 
event, when Wilson punched out at 
three o'clock he walked past Schmidt 
on the way to the gate. 


“Where's your pass?” said the 


foreman. “You wouldn't give me 
one,’ was the reply. “You can get 
into trouble,” Schmidt warned. “It'll 
be tough on you when you get back.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Wilson, 
and walked off. 

Here it was. Clear insubordina- 
tion. The company rule stated firmly, 
“Leaving your job or department or 
visiting other departments during 
working hours without permission 
is forbidden.” Wilson left without 
permission. No argument about that. 
He did so deliberately and openly. 

But he felt he was justified. Why? 
This is what his union said in his 
behalf. It contended he had not 


ACT ON FACT 
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willfully committed an offense. It 
said that Schmidt was arbitrary in 
not giving him a pass; that the gen- 
eral practice was to grant passes to 
employees without pressing them as 
to why; that other passes had been 
given that same day, in some cases 
simply because of the extreme heat; 
that the work did not suffer because 
Wilson left an hour early. For these 
reasons, claimed the union, the sus- 
pension was unfair. 

“Not so,” said the company. 
“Foreman Schmidt,” it argued, “had 
good reason for denying the pass.” 
He was shorthanded in the depart- 
ment. But regardless of reason, he 
did deny the pass. And he had that 
right. Moreover, continued manage- 
ment, Wilson had refused to explain 
why he wanted to go home. He 
didn’t appeal his foreman’s decision 
to higher management. Nor did he 
seek help from the union steward. 
He bypassed the grievance proce- 
dure. And he did it willfully. He did 
it against his foreman’s verbal warn- 
ing of trouble. 

Why had Wilson left the plant? 
It came out in the testimony that he 
had done so to drive a friend to the 
hospital. Why had he refused to 
tell the foreman this? He contended 
that it wasn’t necessary; that it had 
seldom been required. But was that 
the real reason? Here we can only 
speculate. 


The chances are Wilson was ir- 
ritated. It was hot and he was mad. 
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He considered it none of the super- 
visor’s business. 

What about the foreman? Did he 
use good sense? Had he too allowed 
a hot sun and a hot temper to dis- 
tort his judgment? Why didn’t he 
ask Wilson to explain his need for a 
pass? 

It's hard to believe that a fair- 
minded man would deny permission 
to an employee to leave his job if 
he had a real emergency at home. 
On the other hand, an insubordinate 
worker rubs a supervisor the wrong 
way. The supervisor forgets about 
human relations. He goes by the 
book. Did Foreman Schmidt make 
that mistake? 

It’s easy to Monday morning 
quarterback. And it’s hard to get an 
exact feel of a case simply from a 
written report. But let's see how 
the arbitrator ruled. 

He said, “I am satisfied chat Wil- 
son was guilty of an offense meriting 
some disciplinary action. Walking 
off the job without permission is 
obviously wrong, and employees are 
assumed to know this whether or 
not there is any plant rule on the 
specific point. 

“Even though Wilson may have 
honestly believed that his foreman 
had treated him unfairly in refusing 
him permission to leave, and al- 
though he had made sure that the 
men under him were properly in- 
structed in the work to be done be- 
fore four o'clock quitting time, he 
should have realized that it was a 


May 


violation of the rules to walk out 
after permission to do so had been 
denied.” 


The arbitrator admitted there 
were extenuating circumstances for 
Wilson’s behavior. Schmidt had been 
a bit arbitrary, or at least abrupt. It 
appeared that the general practice 
had been for foremen to grant passes 
under such circumstances or to 
check with higher management if 
the request was inopportune. Both 
men were probably suffering from 
ragged nerves at the end of a long, 
hot day, thought the arbitrator. Wil- 
son was a 15-year man and his record 
was a good one. The company, in 
view of this, had already reduced a 
two-week suspension to three days. 
The punishinent, said the arbitrator, 
is justified. He dismissed the 
grievance. 

But what about Foreman Schmidt? 
What would you have done in his 
place? Can you, as a supervisor, 
allow your temper to get the best of 
you? You are a leader. Much is 
expected of a leader. While this is 
no criticism of the foreman in the 
case, perhaps the affair could have 
been handled better. Perhaps an un- 
pleasant incident could have been 
avoided. Wilson was obviously 
wrong. But even the arbitrator was 
forced to observe, “All the facts sug- 
gest that both Foreman Schmidt and 
Employee Wilson should have 
handled the matter differently.” 

Technically the supervisor was 
absolutely within his rights, But good 
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human felations is not always just 
a matter of being within your rights. 
You have to consider the circum- 
stances. If the supervisor had ques- 
tioned Wilson in a friendly way 
about why he wanted to leave his 
job, the chances are he would have 
received an answer and a reasonable 
one. Then if he didn’t want to make 
the decision himself because he was 
working with a short crew, he could 
have referred the case to higher 
management. If Wilson had made 
a point-blank refusal to give an ex- 
planation to his boss, Schmidt would 
have been in a stronger position in 
defending his refusal to grant a pass. 
He could have then referred the em- 
ployee to the grievance machinery. 
He would not have appeared arbi- 
trary. 
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Of course, supervisors are human 
too. They suffer from the heat just 
like employees. Their tempers get 
just as short. But they carry high 
responsibility—the responsibility of 
leadership. And a good leader does 
not allow a bad temper to lead him 
into an arbitrary action—at least not 
often. 

There is io excuse for Wilson. 
He left the job. Without permission. 
He was punished. But the case is 
also a lesson in foremanship. One 
from which we can all profit. It’s 
this. Don’t let an arbitrary action of 
a subordinate force you into an 
equally arbitrary action. Leadership 
is based on reason and example. 
Not rules. And sometimes you can 
be a little bit wrong even when 
you're absolutely right. 











December 21, 1955. 





This case is based on one described in the Lasorn Revations Reporter, 


St. Regis Paper Co. and International Chemical 
W orkers Union, Local 155 (AFL). The arbitrator: Lewis M. Gill. 











Sign in a factory which had begun rehiring women workers: “If your 
sweater is too big, look out for the machines. If you're too big for your 


sweater, look out for the machinists.” 





There had been an auto accident. The policeman started to take notes. 


“Look here,” said one of the drivers angrily, “I had the right of way. 
This man ran into me. Now you say | was to blame.” 


“And you certainly were,” insisted the cop. 


“But why?” 


“Because his father is mayor, his brother is a police inspector and I'm 


going to marry his sister.”—Wall St. Journal. 


Teen nti DEPENDS ON PAPER. It is used as a raw material in a thou- 
sand ways. It covers other raw materials in shipment and safeguards 
the finished goods. It becomes money to pay the workers who make it and 
it goes into books, newspapers and magazines to report news of the products 
and sell them. 

Businessmen are worried because the demand for paper is far and away 
ahead of the supply. E. W. Tinker, executive secretary of the American 
Pulp and Paper Association, discussing the matter the other day, put world 
consumption of paper and paperboard in 1955 at 62,000,000 tons, with 
demand increasing everywhere. 

In North America, Europe and Australia the per capita use of paper has 
risen in the last 20 years from 86.5 pounds a year to 132.5 pounds. In this 
country average use is 418 pounds. Elsewhere, excluding the Soviet Union, 
annual consumption has doubled in the same period, but it is still only 6.2 
pounds per person. 

With a rise in education and living standards in these areas, sharp in- 
creases are in prospect. Mr. Tinker looks for world demand to go to 65, 
000,000 tons annually in another year or two. With this outlook, cellulose 
chemists and other scientists are busy attempting to develop— 


NEW SOURCES 


—of the precious stuff. They seek new methods of using wood and how 
to use more types of trees. Other scientists and engineers are busy on new 
processes, new raw materials, new machinery, new methods of shipment 
and new ways of speeding orderly reforestation. 

Manufacturers of every product have an interest in this work, as do the 
marketing and advertising men. They are a bit uneasy over reports now 
and then of newspapers omitting all advertising for a week or two in order 
to conserve scarce $130-a-ton newsprint. 
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1956 BUSINESS NOTEBOOK 


Some weeks ago The Democrat & Chronicle in Rochester, N.Y., left out 
all advertisements except classified and service insertions for two days. 
Earlier, Denver papers were forced to drop advertising for a full week. 
British newspapers are held down to less than a score of pages. In many 
cities papers are forced to “ration” advertising. 

New Zealand, which once used North American and British supplies, has 
succeeded in making its own and has even exported some. Peru is planning 
a newsprint mill. A division of National Bulk Carriers, Inc., is building a 
special tanker to carry liquid wood pulp, usually moved by rail, to lower 
costs. A newly-developed logging machine has effected good-sized savings 
in moving pulpwood from forest to mill. Eight of them are in operation in 
Canada. 


Julius Stulman, president of Stulman-Emrick Lumber Co., one of the 
country’s largest, and himself also a publisher, suggests using the virgin 
forests of Alaska and Labrador. He would haul logs to pulping mills and 
press the pulp into cakes, which would be flown to paper mills in and near 
the consumer centers. Congress, too, is interested in obtaining— 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


—from Alaskan pulp and sugar cane bagasse. Senator J. Glenn Beall, 
Republican of Maryland, has demanded an inquiry into the price situation, 
with the warning that a rise in price might narrow public access to news. 
This danger is the heart of the situation. Quite aside from papermaking as 
a good business to be in, with a guaranteed market, it is essential, because 
democracy depends on it. Even such a product as— 


WINE 


—depends on paper. In addition to paper's many uses in office work, in 
money and in advertising, it is used to protect grapes on the vine and in 
transit, as bottle labels, as wrappers and as boxes for the finished product. 
Without paper there would not be the remarkable rise in acceptance of 
pink wines that is accompanying the current revival of gracious living and 
elegance in the home. 

This country is producing some surprisingly good champagnes and still 
wines. The Paul Masson pink champagne, triple red champagne and rosé 
(pronounce it in two syllables: rose-ay) have won gold medals at official 
California judgings and the vintners are having trouble keeping up with 
orders. Red burgundy, which has always led the field, is taking second place 
to the pink wines. 

There is talk now of clothing made from paper. Textile chemists have 
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discovered a new way of compressing the fibers to make a fabric that is 
said to do as good a job as conventional types. 


EAST MEETS WEST 


The Bridgeport Rubber Co., division of the 68-year-old H. O. Canfield Co., 
of Bridgeport, Conn., has begun a special selling campaign throughout New 
England. Two of the reasons one might expect. The third is unusual. 


The first two: 
To stimulate business in New England. 
To restore faith of business leaders in the area’s old established 
manufacturing companies. 


And the third: 
To fight competition from Japan, especially on standard products 
for the plumbing and furniture industries. 


Ralph M. Wyman, vice president of Canfield, said industry chiefs would 
be asked to do business with New England companies whenever possible, 
and added: 

“We feel that New England's rubber industry offers a superior know-how 


and qualified workmanship. We believe in the future of New England and 
the H. O. Canfield Co. has just recently increased its technical staff, and 
undertaken a special survey to determine if through exports the sales volume 
of the Bridgeport Rubber Co., could be increased.” 


HOW’S YOUR WIRING? 


The radio fades when the iron is switched on. The television set doesn't 
work as well as it did in the showroom. The lights dim for a moment 
when the refrigerator goes on. The toaster is a sluggish gadget when the 
washer is whirring. 

These are commonplaces in the American home, and the reason is that 
the wiring has stayed put while the number of electric appliances has 
mounted astronomically. Sales of electric housewares last year exceeded 
$1,000,000,000 for the first time. 

The National Electrical Manufacturers Association notes that most homes 
with electricity lack 25 of the 30 housewares items considered “basic.” The 
five most in use are irons, clocks, toasters, fans and coffee-makers. 

There will be plenty of fuses blowing, and fires where a penny has been 
inserted to make a fuse inoperative. There is a tremendous market, not 
only for replacement fuses, but for full-scale rewiring jobs. 
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Tired of Living 





....Fraid of Dying 


No matter how hard you try, you won't 


leave this world alive-—Anonymous 


by William Levy 


'y YOU are under 40, I don’t think 
this article will mean much to 
you. But if you’re past 40, or better 
yet approaching 50, or beyond, then 
this is for you. 


Some years ago a book came out 


entitled “Life Begins at Forty.” In. 


most cases, the facts that I have 
observed in my limited experience 
don’t seem to bear this out. Eighty 
per cent of the people that I meet 
over 40 are dead because they can’t 
follow the advice of the old Scots- 
man who prayed, “Dear Lord, keep 
me alive while I'm still living.” 
Seventy per cent of the beds in 
mental hospitals are filled with peo- 
ple over 40. And yet, this is so 
tidiculous. 


The middle years might well be 
the happiest period of our life. We 
can look back with amusement on 
the follies of our youth and the 
physical infirmities of old age have 
not yet set in. Age is not a matter of 
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years. It is basically temperament and 
health. Some people are old when 
they are born—others never grow 
old. 

It seems so tragic that we work 
hard in our earlier life to get enough 
so that we can have security and 
enjoy many things denied us in our 
youth. Then one day we become old 
and find to our regret that it’s too 
late to live as we planned. 

Stop marking time and start living 
creatively. Each day start with a 
prayer to our Creator for the blessing 
of the day ahead and live each day 
so that if it’s your last you will have 
no regrets. The more you do, the 
more you can do. And in Heaven's 
name avoid the foolish luxury of 
feeling sorry for yourself. 

Perhaps you have had a tough 
break. If so, remember the Chinese 
proverb that says, “The gem cannot 
be polished without friction, nor 
man perfected without trials.” Or 
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as Beecher stated it, “Tears are often 
the telescopes through which men 
see far into Heaven.” 

Sometimes we erivy the Jones 
family with their minks and Cadil- 
lacs. But as we work and try to do 
some good for others, we gain love, 
respect and friendship—the smile 
or the tear of the grateful person— 
something all the money in the 
world can’t buy. Besides you sleep 
with an easy conscience and a feeling 
like Browning's Pippa that “God’s 
in His Heaven, all's right with the 
world.” 

Each of us comes into life with 
something, call it what you will, grey 
matter, capacity. If you play cards 
it’s like picking up a hand in a 
bridge, or poker game. Each of us 
has a hand. Some good, some fair, 
and some poor. 

It's a disgrace to lose with a good 
hand and it’s terrific to get the most 
out of a poor one. Everyone has a 
moral obligation to make the most 
out of what he has. Why does one 
man say, “I’m only a foreman,” and 
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another “I am a foreman, a leader of 
men, using thy God-given talents to 
the best of my ability.” 

Man is blessed with a brain and 
a soul. The first creates ideas and 
inventions to make our material life 
more pleasant. And the second in an 
even more wonderful manner creates 
hope, love and brotherhood of man. 


As management men, it becomes 
increasingly necessary for us to con- 
stantly set newer and bigger goals 
that are attainable only with extra 
effort. Seventy per cent of the people 
you meet appear to have no goals 
and you can’t afford to fall into the 
same rut. Remember a rut is only a 
grave with the edges turned out. 

Quoting Elbert Hubbard, “The 
world’s moving so fast the man who 
says it can’t be done is interrupted 
by someone doing it.” 

With all the fantastic advances of 
science and industry, you really have 
no alternative. If you know, you owe. 
If you don’t know and you dont 
grow, you go. 





“How did your brother die?” 
“He fell through a scaffolding.” 
“What was he doing?” 

“They were hanging him.” 





Just thirty minutes after Granite City Steel Co. established its all- 
time safety record of 1,000,000 man-hours without a lost-time accident, a 
power saw blade shattered and sent an employee to the hospital. 
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"You feel we don’t have proper lighting here . . Is that it?” 
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By Samuel Irish 
















a HASSLES AND HEADLINES over the Senate’s lobbying probe come 
and go, but the lobbyist stays on in Washington. And like baseball or 
the automobile, he’s here to stay. 

In this reporter's judgment, our government couldn’t do without him. 
Neither could industry, of which the government is the biggest customer. 

Like supervisors, a lobbyist worthy of the name is an expert in his field. 

Our government of, by, and for the people of the richest, most powerful 
nation the world ever has seen is inevitably huge, complex and expensive, 
very expensive. It has some 2,359,000 civilian employees, nearly 3 million 
more under arms. These 51% millions of persons on the Federal pay roll in 
and out of uniform are scattered all over the globe, including both the Arctic 
and Antarctic. It spends some $65 billion a year—a figure so vast that it 
has no meaning to most of us, except in terms of our share of the burden in 
individual income tax deductions. 

Also, since we're a democracy operating through a federation of 48 
sovereign states, our political organization and functioning necessarily is 
cumbersome and slow. Our government is not “efficient” in the way 4 
well-run business is efficient, or, for that matter, she way Hitler's Germany 
or Stalin’s Russia was efficient. 


KNOW-HOW REQUIRED 

All of this adds up to the fact that one of the prices we have to pay for 
being the richest and most powerful nation in the world, and for being at 
the same time a democracy, is that we do have a very large, very complex 
government. (If we don’t want to carry the burdens of being the richest 
and most powerful, there's another nation that’s itching to take over from 
us.) Dealings by industry, by farm groups, by organized labor, with this 
huge, complex organization necessarily requires the services of experts— 
men, and women, who know their way around in the $65 billion, 2/2-million 
man maze. 
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WASHINGTON REPORTS 51 


They know what can be done, and how it can be done. And of equally 
great importance, they know what can’t be done. They won't demand and 
expect the impossible. Government officials—Senators, Cabinet officers, and 
just ordinary bureaucrats—all will tell you that’s one of the chief reasons 
why they like to deal with professional lobbyists: Your professional will 
not waste time, energy, and good nature by asking the impossible. (Most 
government officials in Washington—those who are even half-way impor- 
tant, anyway—teally don’t like to say “no;” like most of the rest of us, they 
get more “ego satisfaction’"—feel like more of a Big Shot—when they can 
say “Yes” and do something for someone. ) 


MATTER OF ECONOMICS, TOO 


The farmer in East Podunk, the factory hand in Millville, the grocery 
store owner on Main Street, usually don’t have either the time or the money 
to come to Washington to express their views on legislation or administra- 
tive matters—their right to do so is of course guaranteed by the Constitution. 
So they belong to the Grange, the union, or the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, all of whom keep professionals on the job in Washington. 
Everyone’s time is saved, and a better job is done, at less cost. Their knowl- 
edge, and their ability to present facts is invaluable to the government, 
especially to the members of ape As expressed by Senator John Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts: 


“Lobbyists are capable of playing an extremely important role 
in the governmental process. Because of their familiarity with the 
problems of the interests which they represent, and because of their 
ability to accumulate and supply information frequently not avail- 
able from any other source, they can be extremely useful. In many 
instances they advocate their positions effectively before committees 
and through briefs, memoranda and discussions and provide an 
important link between Congress and the particular economic or 
other special interest that they represent. Obviously not all lobbyists 
limit themselves to these useful roles.” 


Many major industrial concerns maintain regular Washington offices, 
particularly those who contract with the government. Entering into a con- 
tract with the government, involving vast sums of other people’s money, 
namely yours and mine as taxpayers, necessarily is a pretty complex pro- 


ceeding. It’s a field of “expertize,” to borrow the word coined by Supreme 


Court Justice Frankfurter, all of its own. 
In addition, there are industry-wide organizations, and then the spokesmen 
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for manufacturers and businessmen as a whole, the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

These organizations, along with Big Labor, the National Education As- 
sociation, the American Medical Association, the American Legion, and a 
telephone book full of others are much more real “lobbyists” than was the 
naive Nebraska lawyer who carried packages of 25 one hundred dollar bills 
around into different states. 

Of course they are going to stay in Washington, regardless of what the 
McClellan-Bridges Committee comes up with. Their expert knowledge of 
conditions and facts is as Valuable to Congress and the executive officers of 
the government as that knowledge is to the people who pay to maintain 
them here. 

Incidentally, the current McClellan-Bridges investigation is the seventh 
inquiry into lobbying since 1854. So far, one ineffective law has come out 
of the six previous ones—the Lobbying Regulation Act of 1946. 


“SPLIT-PERSONALITY” UNION 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters is making psychiatrists out 
of labor observers here in Washington. On the one hand, under the leader- 
ship of a hard-muscled ex-warehouseman named James R. Hoffa, the 1,300,- 
000-member Brotherhood has made advances to the racketeer-ridden In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association by offer of a $400,000 loan 
and a working alliance. Many top unionists have expressed fears that this 
move was another step toward giving the underworld safe haven in Big 
Labor’s shining new home. 

On the other hand, this same Union has come out with the kind of sound 
advice to its members that makes a lot of sense to management. The 
Brotherhood’s official publication has been urging the teamsters to eliminate 
waste and promote efficiency. 

Productivity has been rising much faster in manufacturing, agriculture, 
and mining than it has in moving goods from producer to buyer, the union 
pointed out, and— 


“In the last analysis, the only way to advance standards of union 
members is to increase the productivity of the industries which 
employ them.” 


FARM COST-PRICE SQUEEZE STUDIED 


Maybe a Congressional Committee under a former economics professor 
will come up with some of the answers to the problems created by falling 
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farm prices and rising wages. Secretary of Agriculture Benson, it will be 
recalled, outspokenly blamed the farmers’ plight in large part on wage in- 
creases in industry which, he asserted, take too large a proportion of the 
national income. 

The AFL-CIO came back with a list of statistics showing that profits after 
taxes have gone up 37.9 per cent since 1952, compared to only a 16.5 rise 
in wages; that corporation dividends, increasing 40 per cent in 1952-55, 
exceeded the total net income of farm operators in the same period. 

In other words, it’s been “profiteering” on the part of industry, not wage 
demands on the part of labor, that has caused the squeeze, labor spokesmen 
insisted. 


The Joint Committee on the Economic Report, headed by Senator. Paul 
Douglas of Illinois, former professor of economics at the University of 
Chicago, is conducting a study to see whether current developments are 
threatening our economic stability. In announcing the study, the Commit- 
tee said: 


“Under our private enterprise system, market forces, which deter- 
mine prices, wages, and profits, usually bring about adjustments 
favorable to stability and growth. Occasionally, however, malad- 
justments create instability, thus interfering with economic growth. 
At the present time the cost-price Squeeze in agriculture, differ- 
ences between profit rates of large and small businesses raise the 
possibility that such maladjustments may be developing. The pur- 
pase of the committee study will be to obtain and analyze informa- 
tion permitting informed judgment by private and public 
policymakers. The study, therefore, will be objective, nonpartisan, 
and fair to all economic interests involved.” 





A tough, war-weary corporal from Texas rolled a cigaret, stuck it between 
his lips, leaned his head back, and raised upward until his lips—and the 
cigaret—barely cleared the top of the foxhole. Whizz! Bang! And a North 
Korean sniper's gun had lighted the cigaret. 

“Never fails,’ he drawled as he took a puff. “Do it all the time. Saves 
matches.” 

“But, Corp, ain't that dangerous?” asked his buddy. 
“Dangerous?” asked the Texan in surprise. “Naw, I don’t inhale.” 
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“Frankly. I'm puzzled. If it weren't for the fact that you're 


working night shift, I'd say you needed more rest.” 











We Live 
By What Our 


SS & 


Eyes Tell Us 


by B.V.I. 


$ THE CIVILIZED world—the world 
I that reads printed pages—on the 
verge of a “seeing crisis’? Here are 
some disturbing symptoms: 

A prominent lawyer recently re- 


signed from an important public en- 
terprise. He explained that he 
didn’t have time to read all the re- 
ports and other documents that came 
to his desk. ; 

Students at Princeton University 
must read on an average of 150 or 
200 pages a day. That's about half 
a book daily. The pace is just as 
gruelling in other institutions. 

With the spread of automation in 
industry, the main question con- 
fronting a worker is no longer solely, 
how well can I use my hands, but 
how well can I use my eyes? There 
has been a 60 per cent increase in 
the amount of reading required of 
foremen and skilled workers. 

Professional and technical people 
must somehow get through 64 per 
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cent more reading than they used to. 
The same thing is true of clerical 
workers. Even sales people must 
carry a 33 per cent increase in read- 
ing load. 

What is this business of reading, 
anyway? 

Anyone who asks that question is 
at once up to his ears in the mighty 
and mysterious world of signs, 
symbols, signals, says the Better 
Vision Institute. These three words 
indicate the ways in which commun- 
ication is established between our- 
selves, each other, and the world 
round about us. Printed words are 
symbols that stand for ideas. 

The astonishing fact is that we 
don’t know anything about anything 
outside of our own heads except 
through what our senses tell us, and 
in about 83 per cent of the cases 
the sense involved is not touching, 
hearing, tasting, or smelling, but 
seeing. You declare that a certain 
object is a man, not a cow. But you 
have no way of proving it except to 
say that your eyes registered the 
man signal, not the cow signal. 

So the only connection between 
the world of seen things, and the 
ideas we form of those things in our 
minds, is the light (usually reflected ) 
that jumps from object to eye and 
creates an image of the object in 
the eye. F 

Nearly a century ago a famous 
English thinker summed up our 
dilemma by saying that, strive as we 
may, we can never get any closer to 
anything outside ourselves than the 
sensory nerve-ends of eyes, ears, nose, 
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tongue, and fingers through which 
signals are received. 

Helen Keller, blind and deaf since 
about the age of two, is no excep- 
tion to the law that we know only 
through sense impressions. Her 
magnificent mind was able to under- 
stand the other, much feebler, set 
of signals (mainly those of touch) 
by which her gifted teacher trans- 
mitted to her the meaning of what 
she, the teacher, saw. It was a case 
of touch “translating” sight! 

The words printed on a page are 
merely the visible signs which men 
(using one language) have agreed 
on as representing certain objects or 
ideas. These signs, broken down in- 
to their parts, represent the sounds 
which, to the ear, designate the 
same objects or ideas. 


Reading, then, which seems so 
simple as long as we do not think 
closely about it, turns out to be a 
marvelous process whereby the eye, 
falling upon written or printed 
symbols, helps the brain to convert 
those symbols into the mental images 
and ideas which were in the mind 
of the writer of the words. Thus one 
mind communicates with another. 


The mind is wonderfully alert and 
skillful at creating and using symbols. 
Almost any sort of marks on paper 
will do to represent words, as in- 
dicated by the ancient cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic writings. The im- 
portant thing is for everybody to 
get accustomed to them. The use 
of symbols ranges all the way up 
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from crude word imagery to the 
loftiest conceptions of religion. 
Sometimes the two things merge, as 
when the ancient Greek lettergram 
representing the word “fish” turned 
out to be, also, the initial sounds of 
several Greek words describing 
“Christ.” Thus a fish became an 
early Christian symbol. 


Many visual and mental acts go 
into the process of reading. One of 
the most important of these is the 
gathering together of a number of 
words in a line and recognizing 
them all at once. This group of words 
indicates the “span of recognition” of 
eye and brain. Usually, the more 
words you can recognize at a glance, 
the faster you can read. 

A fair normal rate of reading is 
around 200 words a minute. Most 
college students must do better than 
that, or be sunk. Some exceptional 
readers hit a clip of 400, and some 
“phenoms” whiz along still faster. 
Of course, speed is not the only 
thing. Some books have to be read 
slowly and “chewed,” as Bacon said. 

Bad eyes make bad readers. The 
dim-sighted boy or girl or adult has 
to plod along no faster than the dull 
vision can distinguish the symbols, 
while keen eyes skim lightly and 
easily along. That is one reason why, 
says the Better Vision Institute, 
skilled, professional eye-care is be- 
coming ever more important in ouf 
fast-stepping civilization. It is simply 
a matter of seeing fast enough and 
clearly enough to make the grade. 














Formica Management 


Club 





Tensgement Sear lhe onthe 


ss FORMICA Management Club, 
which was your Management 
Team of the Year in 1955, has made 
improved labor-management com- 
munications a project for this year. 
One of our first project programs 
was our January 12 club meeting 
which featured an actual labor- 
management meeting on a grievance. 





Formica management history, yet in 
line with our club’s purpose to bring 
to all men of management, authentic 
information on all phases of manage- 
ment policy, methods and objectives. 
This is basic in any management 
unity program. 

Our program was in answer to 
members’ questions on the ultimate 


The program was unique in settlement of a grievance: What 








“Evidence of the interest of our Formica management team in self- | 
improvement for the handling of employee problems was clearly in- 
dicated by the 85 per cent membership turnout at this meeting. We 
took a survey after the meeting which showed that 91 per cent of 
our NMA club members came away with the belief that our union 
and management representatives can harmoniously work together in the 
settling of their differences. Eighty-five per cent of our club members 
who attended this unique meeting said they believed the meeting 
resulted in an improvement of our management team’s working 
know-how for handling grievances. Eighty-two per cent of our club 
said the meeting proved to them that they should have greater respect 
for the other fellow’s viewpoint in handling grievances. What more 
could one ask in improved labor-management communications!” 

E. G. Williams 

Vice President, 

Factory Operations-Employee Relations, 
The Formica Co. 
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happens when a grievance is not 
settled in the lower steps and is 
carried by the union shop com- 
mittee to top management repre- 
sentatives for final disposition? 

On this program, the actual, un- 
rehearsed discussion of two griev- 
ances between the shop committee 
and management representatives was 
held at a regular meeting of our 
club. The Management Club audi- 
ence took no part in the grievance 
meeting except to quietly observe. 
The procedure of the grievance was 
official and the results were final. 

This was no entertainment stunt. 
It was not a show. The audience was 
there to learn what happens to an 
employee grievance. In a broader 
sense the whole grievance procedure 
from cause to settlement, with all the 
contributing factors, was being ex- 
posed to management scrutiny. Was 
lower management at fault in its 
judgment or its procedures? Did the 
worker have a logical reason for pro- 
testing departmental action? Were 
the issues understood or reasonably 
explained? Could the issue have been 
settled in an earlier step of the pro- 
cedure? What is the attitude of the 
union in presenting the case? Was 
management reasonable in its con- 
sideration? 

The answers to those questions are 
all important to the prestige of this 
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committee and the acceptance of its 
decisions. Also in viewing the end 
result of departmental action, it does 
temper and improve the handling of 
such cases in earlier procedures. 

By understanding the attitudes and 
procedures of this committee, a 
greater respect and confidence in its 
decisions is developed. By observing 
the presentation of its case, a greater 
respect for union procedure is de- 
veloped which in turn improves the 
quality of processing grievances in 
the earlier steps. This is essential, 
for poor handling of a minor inci- 
dent could build up to a major labor 
disturbance. 

It is a tribute to both labor and 
management of our company that a 
demonstration like this could be pre- 
sented in an open meeting with no 
visible emotion except sincere in- 
terest. 

Contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, a most impartial considera- 
tion of the procedure was evident. 
The audience was less concerned 
about the final decision than follow- 
ing the discussion of the details, the 
contributing causes of the grievances, 
and how the grievance could have 
been avoided in the first place. 

The meeting was a tremendous 
success. Excessive repetition of such 
a meeting would lose its effective- 
ness, but certainly a periodic meeting 





E Here are the answers to “Test Your Word Sense” on page 14. 
l-c, 2-d, 3-d, 4-a, 5-c, 6-b, 7-a, 8-b, 9-c, 10-d. 
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of this type is appropriate in any 
management club program. It could 
also be extended to arbitration. 

It was quite evident in observing 
the effect of this demonstration on 
our Management Club members, 
that: 

1. Without exception, our mem- 
bers spotted the weakness in 
both sides, and noted the errors 
in procedures that originated 
the cases. This will temper 
management judgment in the 
handling of future cases. 

2. To members not familiar with 


grievance procedures, it was a 
liberal education. For those 
who were familiar with such 
procedure, it was clarification of 
both union and management 
attitudes, and methods of op- 
eration. For all it was a link 
in improving communications 
between various levels of man- 
agement toward better under- 
standing of the other fellow’s 
problems. 


Albert R. Mueller 


President 
The Formica Management Club 





Teacher (to history student): “So you want to know why you didn’t pass 
your test? Well, your answer to the question, ‘Why did the pioneers go into 
the wilderness’ was interesting from the standpoint of sanitation and ro- 


mance, but it was still incorrect!” 





A football fan was doing his best to cheer his favorite team on to victory 
when suddenly he became silent and whispered to his neighbor, “I’ve lost 


my voice.” 


“You'll find it in my left ear, buddy,” the neighbor replied sharply. 





One of the great mysteries of life is how the boy we were sure wasn't 
good enough to marry our daughter, can be the father of the smartest 


grandchild in the world. 





Mother (speaking to school teacher): “My Harold is a very sensitive boy. 
If you need to punish him, just slap the boy in the next seat. This will 
frighten little Harold.” 





Boss: “And how long have you been working here?” 
Clerk: “Ever since | heard you coming down the ball.” 
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“Thank You!” 








U se Your 
Best Vozce 


(Sixth of a series of articles) 


* Sumapey we may not know it, 
most of us lack good speaking 
voices with adequate volume, pleas- 


ing quality, variety, and good artic- 
ulation. 

To get an idea of your habicual 
speaking voice, have it reproduced 
on a tape recorder, preferably at a 
time you don’t know the recording 


is being made. You may be dis- 
tressed to discover that your voice 
has one or some combination of 
such traits as flatness, hardness, 
nasality, thin quality, poor volume 
control, lack of variety, and general 
dullness. 

With but the few exceptions re- 
sulting from serious physical defects, 
however, all of us were born with 
good voices. Unfortunately, most of 
us have developed certain bad habit 
patterns, which keep us from putting 
ovr best voices forward. By replac- 
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ing these bad habits with good ones, 
we can improve our speaking. 

The first step is to recognize the 
persistence of bad habits of speech 
and to. realize that these can be re- 
placed only by giving ourselves 
speech lessons every time we speak. 
You can’t save good speech patterns 
for special occasions, and allow your 
old habits to take over the rest of 
the time. 

In building new speech habits, 
four inter-related aspects are in- 
volved. They are (1) tone initia- 
tion; (2) tome resonance; (3) 
articulation; and (4) vocal variety. 

Tone initiation comes from the 
larynx, sometimes called the voice 
box. - Good tone initiation results 
when there are steady, easy vibra- 
tions in this area. 

You can test your tone beginnings 
by placing your fingers lightly on 
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your Adam's apple as you speak. 
If you find steady, easy vibrations 
and absence of tensions, your tone 
initiating apparatus is functioning 
properly. 

Now, tighten the throat as if you 
were about to cough. Notice what 
happens to your voice. This tighten- 
ing or locking of the inner muscles 
of the larynx preparatory to or dur- 
ing speech must be avoided. Many 
people tense these muscles subcon- 
sciously during the act of speech. 

Now, to demonstrate .the other 
serious fault of poor tone initiation, 
don’t begin speaking until you have 
let a rush of air begin flowing out. 
Instead of steady vibrations you 
will have a tone something like a 
hoarse whisper which is extremely 
unstable. In the one case, the vocal 
bands in the larynx were locked, 
holding back the air; in the other, 
they never quite got together. 


For good tone initiation, avoid 
both these bad habits. Tone should 
begin at approximately the same 
time the outgoing breath, the mo- 
tive power, begins. Practicing hum- 
ming softly, but with maximum vi- 
bration, will give you an idea of how 
to initiate godd tone. Then, carry 
these easy, sustained vibrations over 
into your regular speech. 

Tone resonance requires an open 
throat and a relaxed jaw. The throat 
and mouth cavities resonate tone 
just as do the hollow tubes beneath 
the bars of a marimba. Remove 
these tubes and the bars merely give 


off sharp, metallic, unmelodious 
sounds. Tightening the large swal- 
lowing muscles during speech, ten- 
sion in the back part of the tongue 
and in the region of the soft palate, 
and failure to relax and lower the 
jaw sufficiently are the bad habits 
which prevent good tone quality. 
Try opening the mouth and throat 
wide, as if you were going to gulp 
down a great lungfull of fresh air. 
Let the jaw down so that the front 
teeth are at least half an inch apart. 
Now, teach yourself to speak with 
your throat and jaw in these posi- 
tions. You will not only have reso- 
nant tones. Your voice will carry a 
greater distance with less effort. 
Poor articulation is closely related 
to poor tone quality, since both re- 
sult when the jaws are held too 
closely together during speech. Con- 
trary to popular belief, the jaws are 
not required to make a great many 
movements during good speech. 


The most important and most ac- 
tive organ of articulation is the 
tongue, and next in importance are 
the lips. The jaws, generally, should 
be from a half to three quarters of an 
inch apart. This not only gives good 
resonance to tone; it gives the tongue 
a chance to be active rather than 
sluggish. 

Cut a portion about half an inch 
in length from an old tooth-brush 
handle. Cut slight grooves in each 
end so that the flat sides of the gad- 
get are parallel with the flat sur- 
faces of your front teeth. Insert this 
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gadget between your teeth so as to 
prop the jaws apart. Now, practice 
talking. You will rapidly develop 
skill in good articulation. Remem- 
ber this when you are talking with- 
out the aid of the gadget. 

Lack of inflections and pleasant 
variety generally result from poor 
social attitudes, such as fear, hos- 
tility, etc. If the person has mono- 
tones in his speech, he is either 
afraid or reluctant to reveal his feel- 
ings, or he has grown out of the 
habit of showing interest in others. 

Rather than consciously striving to 
put particular inflections in the 
voice, so as to give the appearance 
of genuine warmth and interest, you 
should instead develop an enthusi- 


SPEECH FORMULAS 


astic, friendly, sincere interest in 
people. Let this interest show in 
your voice, and before long you will 
have no serious vocal problems. 

In summary, if we wish to put our 
best voice forward, we should try the 
following: 

1. Give ourselves voice lessons 

every time we speak. 

2. Work for steady, easy vibra- 

tions in the throat. 

3. Avoid tensions in the throat 

and mouth regions. 

4. Keep a relaxed jaw, an active 

tongue, and an open throat. 

5. Develop warm, sincere interest 

in others, and let the voice show 
this. 


This article originally appeared in Industrial Supervisor, a publication of the National 


Safety Council. 


The entire series of 16 articles entitled “Pocket Book of Speech 


Formulas” can be secured singly or in quantities from the National Safety Council, 
Publications Division, 425 North Michigan avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 





Father: “Get up, Joe. When Abraham Lincoln was your age, do you know 
what be was doing?” 
Joe: “No, I don’t, but I know what he was doing when he was your age.” 





A teacher gave her class this problem in arithmetic: “If there are seven 
flies on your desk and you kill one, how many will remain?” 
“One,” answered her most logical pupil, “the dead one.” 





A certain special agent recently told of a horrible nightmare he had the 
night before: “I dreamed that my wife and Marilyn Monroe were fighting 


over me and my wife was winning.” 





Says the Village Wit: “In the old days folks made their clothes on a spin- 
ning wheel—today they lose their shirts on them.” 








How would you have 
solved this? | 





NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certificates 
of special citation, all solutions to the problem must be post- 
marked no later than JUNE 10, 1956. ‘ks your solutions of 
no more than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 321 West First 
Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

















PROBLEM NO. 3 
THE INTRUDER IS UNWELCOME 


Frantic Floats Inc., in a reorganization move, brought in a new man to 
fill the post of factory superintendent. 


After six months on the new job, Jim hadn’t made much progress. There 
was a barrier between him, his staff and the work force. He could sense the 
“intruder” attitude they held. Both his subordinates and people on the work 
force resisted his plans and ideas. When he tried to do something new or 
different, they objected because “We did it this way when Mr. Noe was here.” 


But Jim was not easily discouraged. He decided to do everything possible 


to win the respect, co-operation and loyalty of the people in the plant. 


Things looked bad, but he hung on. Your suggestions on what Jim should 
do may help someone else who faces a similiar situation. 


What would you do if you were Jim? 


(Remember the deadline June 10) 
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1956 PROBLEM OF 


THIS WAS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR APRIL 


Lizzie, who did soldering on an as- 
sembly line, asked Harry, her foreman, 
for a transfer. She complained that the 
fumes from the solder and flux were af- 
fecting her health. She said she had a 
statement from her doctor confirming this. 

Harry asked Lizzie to wait until the 
seasonal peak was over. He said that any 
transfer would disrupt production and 
break down team work in his department. 

This did not stop Lizzie. She kept 
after him to get her transferred. 

One afternoon when Harry and the 
plant superintendent were discussing a 
technical problem, —Lizzie came up to 
Harry amd again repeated her request. 
Harry told her he was busy and that the 
health problem was in her head. All she 
wanted, he said, was an easier job. 

Lizzie marched right over to the shop 
steward and demanded his help in ob- 
taining a transfer. Naturally she got it. 
If you were Harry, what would you have 
done? 


THE WINNERS 


The following are the best solu- 
tions to the supervisory problem for 
April. The winners have received 
checks for $10 each and a handsome 
two-color Merit Award certificate 
suitable for framing. 


A POOR ATTITUDE 


By Roy G. Brandt, The Oliver Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Harry's attitude as a foreman no doubt 
irritated Lizzie as much, or more, than 
the fumes from the solder and flux. 
After Harry's first refusal, Lizzie ac- 
cepted the situation as a challenge, not 
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only to satisfy her own discomfort, but 
also to show Harry. 

Harry should have acknowledged the 
discomfort caused by the fumes. This 
would have kept Lizzie on his side and 
minimized the chance of union interfer- 
ence. Further investigation by Harry of 
the need for exhaust fans and movement 
of air, would demonstrate management's 
interest in the problem. 

When Lizzie made her request to Harry 
and the plant superintendent, Harry 
should have agreed to discuss it as soon 
as possible. If it is a problem he could not 
solve, he can always get help from the 
maintenance or processing departments. 

And transferring Lizzie won't solve the 
problem. The next worker may have the 
same trouble with fumes. 


NO REASON FOR COMPLAINT 


By Walter Plecha, Great Lakes Steel Co., 
Ecoise, Mich. 


Harry did not have the right to tell 
Lizzie her health problem was all in her 
head. After all, she had the doctor’s state- 
ment. But even if he did suspect her main 
goal was merely a different job, he should 
have stopped to discuss it with her the 
first time she approached him. He should 
have talked it over with the superinten- 
dent and he should have raade some effort 
to eliminate the fumes or provide better 
ventilation. If the fumes affected Lizzie’s 
health, they must affect others. 

If Harry had been considerate, there 
would have been no complaint from the 
union. 


GET THE FACTS 
By W. Dutka, Humphreys Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio 


My first action would be to hold an 
interview with myself for the following 
reason: “What am I trying to accomp- 
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lish?” In this problem my aim should be 
“How can I keep Lizzie on the job and 
maintain normal production?” 


FACTS: Fumes from solder, health af- 
fected, foreman wants Lizzie 
to stay, production would 
drop if she is transferred. An- 
other employee might have 
the same trouble. 


ACTION: Install exhaust system to 
eliminate fumes. Check re- 
sults. 


COMMENT: Harry did a poor job of 
maintaining good hu- 
man relations by telling 
Lizzie she had no health 
problem. A _ foreman 
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should be careful about 
discounting an employ- 
ee’s statements. 


HONORABLE MENTION: Paul F. 
Acree, Memphis, Tenn.; Svend Pedersen, 
Tucson, Ariz.; John Pendleton, Meadville, 
Pa; J. J. Welsh, Buffalo, N.Y.; Jack 
Anderson, Atlanta, Ga.; Robert A. Kryd- 
er, Waynesville, Ohio; Robert G. Fuller, 
Manhattan Beach, Calif.; R. C. Stewart, 
Marietta, Ga.; Fred Harbaugh, Van Nuys, 
Calif.; E. K. Schafer, Valparaiso, Ind.; Bill 
Rakos, East Chicago, Ind.; C. F. Thomal- 
lo, Tucson, Ariz.; Hershel L. Eudy, Jef- 
fersonville, Ind.; Kenneth M. Lucas Jr., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

















HOW MATURE ARE YOU? 


If you scored between 35-40 points on the M.Q. test, (Pages 34-35- 
36) you have a very sound M.Q. If you scored less than 30 points, 
the score shows lack of patience and understanding, for immaturity 
can grow out of over-confidence and conceit. Scores above 45 points 
indicate immaturity is due to lack of self-confidence and fear of failure. 


~~ 











Bill: “Very few women have any knowledge of parliamentary law.” 
Joe: “You don't know my wife. She's been speaker of the house for 


twenty-fwe years.” 





Prospective father-in-law to his daughter's young man: “And what are 


your prospects?” 


“Oh, pretty good. Unless your daughter has misled me.” 





Guide: “This castle has stood for 600 years. Not a stone has been 
touched, nothing altered, nothing replaced.” 
Visitor: “They must have the same landlord as we have.” 





"We will now play,”, said a local announcer, “My Lady Sleeps with a male 
chorus.” —Leo Guild, Hollywood Reporter. 





OUT 5-57 

Serial Division 

Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
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